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The Supreme Battlefront 


Not Western or Eastern, “Neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,” the 
supreme battlefront of the great war is in the hearts of the people. 


It is not merely a question of courage, sacrifice and efficiency. “Our wrestling 
(in the last analysis) is not against flesh and blood.” We might send 10,000,000 men 
to Europe, support them amply and see them completely overwhelm the Germans, 
and then find ourselves defeated by Prussianism in our own hearts! 


It is not enough that we resist every suggestion of closing churches, doing 
without preaching, retrenching or curtailing Christian activities of any sort. All 
Christian efforts must be doubled or quadrupled. We have seen this and done it for 
the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. because they are “at the front.” 


But the supreme battlefront is here, not there. The battle between autocracy 
and democracy is real and fierce, but underneath it is the age-long and irrepres- 
sible conflict between Paganism and Christianity. 


Christ Over All \ 


At best, Christ has had too little place in our lives. He must be put first in our 
time—given the first seventh of it absolutely, and as much more as He wants; 
first in our money—paid the first tenth of it faithfully, and as much more as neces- 
sary. “What will your money be worth, if we lose the War?” 


For the Disciples of Christ, the Menand Millions Movement, with its three 
great comprehensive aims: consecration of life, dedication of money, and universal 
co-operation, is the answer to the call of Christ in this supreme hour. 


Not in abstract and subjective terms, but in concrete and objective form, the 
issue is joined for us. Not remotely and eventually, but here and now the crisis 
must be met. The particulars appear on this page from week to week. 


The Immediate Crisis 


To reap the sowing of other years in every field at home and abroad, requires 
enlargement, and yet the mere maintenance of the work has involved every mis- 
sionary board and benevolent institution in ruinous deficits. 


The requirements of Christian education are twice what they were, but nearly 
all of the colleges are crippled by debt, and several must have large sums, not 
merely to meet the doubled demands, but even to live under war time conditions. 


The Emergency Drive 


Payments on five-year pledges of the Men and Millions Movement will be too 
late to meet these necessities, so the Emergency Drive is being organized by states, 
districts, counties and congregations for the montk of April, and when possible, the 
week, April 7 to 14. j 


Two sorts of gifts will be sought that week. First, the regular pledge of $500 
or more, payable in five years; Second, gifts of less than $500, and more than $5, 
payable on or before July Fourth, to the amount of One Million Dollars. 


222 WEST FOURTH ST. 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEM + CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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More Aggressive Progress 


ligion it is surely becoming apparent to all pro- 

gressive-minded Disciples that our welfare as a 
people and our future usefulness in Christendom de- 
mand the adoption of an aggressive and fearless program 
of constructive progress, a program which defines for 
itself positive goals and strives in a constructive spirit 
co-operatively to realize them. 

For the past twenty-five years the reactionary forces 
have received exaggerated consideration at the hands of 
our organized enterprises and in our local congregations. 
Our general organizations, which should have expressed 
the progressive impulses of our brotherhood’s common 
life and carried us forward to a front place of leadership 
among Christian forces, have in the recent past followed 
a policy of subservience and compromise. This policy 
has badly if not fatally crippled their power of firm and 
independent leadership. There is not a general society 
among us that has not fallen into a routine groove of 
visionless administration, due to its acceptance of the 
hampering and intimidating constraints thrown around 
it by the forces of reaction. These forces have been 
bold, imperious, threatening and arrogant. They have 
demanded that the common endeavors of the brother- 
hood should take on the color of reactionism, and while 
their demands have by no means been fully met they 
have succeeded in robbing these endeavors of the ele- 
ment of vision and the initiative of free spiritual states- 
men. 


A T this epoch-making moment in the history of re- 


* @* @ 

Through these years the progressive sentiment in 
our brotherhood has been steadily increasing. But this 
sentiment has been unassertive, unself-conscious. The 
progressive forces of our communion have been follow- 
ing a policy of silence and patience, depending in confi- 





dence upon the slower but sure processes of education 
and time to bring about the better order of things among 
us. There has been a certain splendid dignity attaching 
to this course. Many progressive leaders have refused 
to go into the vulgar controversies that have been 
waged. They have gone constructively on with their 
special tasks, asking no favors, resorting to no lobbying, 
content to do their work in modesty and in loyalty to 
their ideals, while others received the more conspicuous 
honors. Taking its cue from such leaders, the progres- 
sive movement among Disciples has for a quarter of a 
century been a passivist movement. It has never been 
aggressive. What progress it has attained has been 
attained by the principle of the leaven in the lump of 
dough. 

Probably this passivist character of the progressive 
movement has been determined chiefly by recoil from 
the vulgar sort of aggressiveness which has character- 
ized the forces of reaction. Had differences of opinion 
been treated with any degree of good will, or even of 
decent respect for personality, it is quite probable that 
the progressive movement would have taken on at least 
as aggressive a character as it wears in other Christian 
communions. But be that as it may, there is ample 
reason at this hour for the conscious abandonment of 
the passivist course and the adoption of a vigorous and 
urgent course of constructive progress. The degree of 
progress already achieved now renders pointless the 
arguments for obscurity and silence. The progressive 
conviction now bulks large in our communion. To con- 
tinue the policy of retirement is surely to jeopardize 
the very strength that has been attained. 

But more serious than the fate of the progressive 
movement is the fate of the whole Disciples’ enterprise 
itself. After one hundred years of history we Disciples 
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face today no less serious a question than whether we 
are going to bring to any sort or fruition the principles 
and hopes with which our movement was born. Cer- 
tainly no one who has attained to any degree of orienta- 
tion in the larger Christian world feels content with the 
things the Disciples have accomplished or with the 
character we as a people have grown into. After due 
praise has been given for our attainments and virtues it 
remains to be said in all candor that our Disciples’ 
enterprise has not registered a profound and favorable 
impression upon the Christian world. The eagerness 
with which our pride picks up the crumbs of courteous 
comment that fall from the tables of Christian good- 
fellowship does but betray pathetically our own sense of 
failure to win the profound and sincere respect of our 
Christian neighbors for any distinctive testimony we 
may have to offer or for any distinction of character that 
they may see in us. 

Even the honor of being the fastest growing body 
in American Protestantism has had to be surrendered in 
the past ten years. Recent statistics show enormous 
losses both of churches and membership in many of the 
stronger states. An incalculable leakage from our 
church life attends the flow of our membership from 
the country to the cities. There is a steady seeping 
away of our ministers into other communions and into 
other callings. The situation in our colleges is tragic. 
Most of our schools have accumulated enormous deficits 
and one institution, the largest in our family of colleges, 
is trembling on the brink of bankruptcy. The Men and 
Millions Movement will hardly be able to do more than 
preserve the colleges in their present status, to say 
nothing at all of putting them in an advance position. 

* t 

With conditions thus critical at such vital points of 
the Disciples’ enterprise it would seem to be evident 
that the qualities and outlook belonging to the progres- 
sive movement should find ampler utilization in the 
counsels and programs of the brotherhood as a whole. 
That they have not been adequately utilized in the past 


The Dead and the Living 


YOU that still have rain and sun, 
() Kisses of children and of wife, 

And the good earth to tread upon, 
And the mere sweetness that is life, 
Forget not us, who gave all these 
For something dearer, and for you! 
Think in what cause we crossed the seas! 
Remember, he who fails the challenge 
Fails us, too. 


Now in the hour that shows the strong— 
The soul no evil powers affray— 

Drive straight against embattled Wrong; 
Faith knows but one, the hardest way. 
Endure; the end is worth the throe. 

Give, give; and dare, and again dare! 

On, to that Wrong’s great overthrow! 

We are with you, of you; we the pain and 
Victory share. 


—Laurence Binyon, in London Times. 
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is, we believe, primarily due to the aversion progressive 
men have felt for so-called “ecclesiastical politics,” to a 
lack of personal ambition for place, and to an earnest 
though too often sentimentalist desire not to further 
disturb the peace of the brotherhood. But the time 
has come for the forces of enlightenment and vision to 
bear their share of the common task, and in the face of 
the grave conditions that now prevail amongst us, to 
undertake not merely a policy of conservation, but a 
policy of reconstruction based upon a fresh thinking 
through of our educational, missionary and organiza- 
tional problems in the light of the needs of modern life 
and the essential ideals of our historic enterprise. 


What Is the Progressive 
Movement P 


HAT do we mean by the progressive move- 

ment? This question should be answered as ex- 

plicitly as possible. The answer can be put into 
a single word: The progressive movement among the 
Disciples of Christ is simply the endeavor on the part of 
a portion of us to make of the whole of us the kind of 
people God called us to be—to realize the catholic, lib- 
eral, brotherly ideals of character and fellowship that 
our fathers cherished at the beginning. The progressive 
movement is not an abandonment of the historic prin- 
ciples of the Disciples, much less a denial of them; it is 
the re-discovery and re-assertion of those principles and 
an earnest determination to interpret and apply them 
within the conditions of modern life. Progressive men 
feel profoundly that the existing communion known as 
Disciples of Christ is not the sort of Christian body we 
were intended to be, either by the vision of Thomas 
Campbell or the principles embodied in that Magna 
Charta of our origin, the “Declaration and Address.” 
Whatever is the explanation of the disparity between 
what we actually are and what we were originally in- 
tended to be,—whether it is due to apostasy or to the 
compulsion of historic conditions obtaining in the reli- 
gious world,—the progressive Disciple is one who works 
and prays that the whole historic enterprise may take on 
at last the character and function implicit in the earlier 
ideals of the founders. 





This is the generic definition of the progressive 
movement among the Disciples. The movement may 
be further identified, however, by characteristics of a 
more specific sort. The more salient ones may be enu- 
merated. 

First, the progressive movement is characterized by 
sympathy with the work of modern scholarship and a 
willingness to accept the readjustments made necessary 
by the assured results of scholarly inquiry. At this 
point progressive Disciples take seriously the distinction 
which the fathers made between faith and opinion. 
They hold that the one bond of union and communion 
among Christ’s followers is personal faith in the Lord 
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and loyalty to his will. Beyond this lies the wide realm 
of opinion, within which there is not only room for many 
differences, but need of continual reconstruction and 


growth. Progressives look with confidence to devout 
scholarly men for leadership in this perennial recon- 
struction of opinion, and while recognizing that schol- 
arship is never infallible, they hold that it carries within 
itself a principle for the correction of its own errors. 
Thus progressives take no interest in ecclesiastical 
heresy-hunting, believing that error is only magnified by 
that procedure, while if left to the tests and checks that 
obtain among scientific workers themselves it will be 
the more quickly and effectively destroyed. 

Secondly, the progressive movement clings to the 
ideal of an educated ministry. It sees weakness and 
provincialism in an untrained leadership. While mak- 
ing full allowance for exceptional instances of men 
justly attaining great and beneficent leadership with but 
scant education, the progressive movement discerns 
clearly that a religious or social movement cannot real- 
ize its highest aims through the leadership of medi- 
ocrity. It believes the Disciples’ cause is one that can 
get itself convincingly interpreted to the Christian world 
only by a ministry that thinks on the same level of schol- 
arship with the leaders of the whole Christian church, 
and it sees the Disciples’ cause doomed to sterility unless 
there is fostered among us this kind of a trained min- 
istry. The progressive Disciple, therefore, takes the 
educational problem of our people seriously. He looks 
with moral chagrin upon the slight interest taken in 
our colleges in past years, and with grave concern upon 
the present perilous condition that obtains in most of 
those we have developed. 


The third characteristic is a corollary from the first 
and second: The progressive movement welcomes the 
leadership of scholars and prophets and sees no hope 
for a religious enterprise that despises or crucifies them, 
that sets up mediocrity and tradition in the place of 
the statesman and seer. Progressive Disciples see 
plainly that the forces of reaction in our communion 
are striving to open an artificial gulf between our 
scholarship on the one hand and the rank and file on 
the other. It seeks to accomplish this result by scur- 
rilous misrepresentation of the teachings of college 
professors and other leaders, by coarse personal cari- 
catures of them and of men of their class, by inflaming 
and capitalizing an unnatural popular prejudice, and 
by keeping alive in the parochial mind issues long since 
dead but which can be made to serve as fictitious ir- 
ritants of division. Progressive Disciples hold that a 
scholarship that keeps itself humble and democratic and 
dominated by motives of service is the one hope of our 
historic enterprise as a people. It deplores and con- 
demns the mischief wrought by the methods of reaction 
and seeks to maintain the natural and wholesome rela- 
tion between a trained leadership and the great body 
of our communion. 

Fourthly, the progressive movement yearns for a 
deepening of the spiritual life of the Disciples of Christ, 
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without which, it sees clearly, the whole mission of our 
communion is utterly barren. Genuine religion, religion 
in terms of character and of fellowship with God, re- 
ligion that puts spirituality ahead of orthodoxy and the 
graces of the spirit ahead of numbers of recruits—this 
is the central passion of progressive Disciples. Such 
Disciples see that the emphasis we have laid historically 
upon certain points of legalistic correctness has been a 
menace to that deeper piety and spiritual life without 
which all our denominational successes are but sound- 
ing brass. They therefore yearn for the development of 
a type of spiritual life among us which shall answer 
more nearly to the Christianity of the Master’s own 
soul, whose we are and whom we serve. 


Fifthly, the progressive movement accepts the ob- 
ligation to make of religion a thing of social service and 
social salvation. This obligation has emerged but re- 
cently from the pages of the New Testament where it 
lay unobserved through many centuries of pious read- 
ing. But now our prophets and teachers in all com- 
munions are declaring that the whole work of Christ 
for mankind cannot be done alone through individual 
souls as such, but must take into account also the 
“principalities and powers” of the social order within 
whose corporate life morally responsible forces are resi- 
dent and which are as truly objects of Christian evan- 
gelization as are personal individuals. The undertaking 
of this augmented task of Christian evangelism calls 
for a reconstruction of the institutional forms and ac- 
tivities of the church. To what extent this reconstruc- 
tion is to go has not yet been determined. But pro- 
gressive Disciples, with progressive Christians of all 
communions, accept the primal obligation of social 
evangelization and join in the quest for the best means 
through which the full-orbed Christian task may be 
accomplished. 

* «+ & 


Finally, the progressive movement among the Dis- 
ciples pleads for the adoption of an attitude and prac- 
tice in our relation to other Christian people which shall 
be consistent with our historic impulse and ideal of 
Christian unity. Our communion was born of the desire 
to practice Christian unity. No other motive competed 
with this in giving us our existence as a people. Later 
other considerations arose or were forced upon us, and 
the original passion, while not wholly eclipsed, was 
sadly obscured. Within the first generation of our 
history we had set up certain doctrines and practices as 
tests of fellowship analogous in character to the doc- 
trines and practices which in other sects we have all 
along condemned. As a result we have taken on not 
only a denominational character but have come to be 
thought of by our Christian neighbors as one of the 
more exclusive of the denominations in our fellowship. 
From this ironical fate that so early overtook us the 
Disciples must now, so progressives hold, be set free. 
They must cease being a denomination, no matter at 
what cost, no matter what reconstructions are neces- 
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sary in undoing the error of the past, and become again 
a movement within the whole church for the union of 
the whole church, a communional fellowship as wide 
as the fellowship of the church’s Lord himself. The 
times are even more favorable today for the actual 
practice of Christian unity than in our father’s day, 
and the need of it is not less urgent. It is in this item 
of the list of progressive contentions, that the Disciples 
find their distinction. What we do at this point will 
determine in history whether our communion was 
providentially called into being or has been simply an- 
other denominational sect adding further scandal to 
the shameful divisions which have so marred Christ’s 
body. 
* @ & 


These, as The Christian Century sees it, are the 
outstanding features of the progressive movement 
among the Disciples. Others could be named. A 
cleansed evangelism, a decent if not a Christian jour- 
nalism, reverent ideals of worship, an adequate articula- 
tion of the local congregations in a comprehensive 
general convention through which the full impact of 
the whole brotherhood could be brought to bear in be- 
half of our common tasks—these perhaps should be set 
down as items in the program of progressive Disciples. 
But to mention them will be sufficient. In enumerating 
the list we have endeavored to be specific, but we have 
tried to avoid setting forth our own opinion as to de- 
tails. On some details progressive Disciples themselves 
naturally are not in full agreement, but we believe the 
broad outlines in which we have framed the specific 
aims of the progressive movement will meet with the 
unanimous approval of progressive-minded Disciples. 

What proportion of the Disciples’ body hold to 
these aims of the progressive movement it is not easy 
to say, nor, in terms of mere numbers, is it important. 
Yet some figures may be ventured. Of the laity, by 
far the vast majority—perhaps 80 per cent of our people 
—know nothing at all about any general issues that 
divide the counsels of the brotherhood. Their relation 
to their churches is adventitious, or practical and de- 
vout, and they are quite unaware of even the existence 
of problems such as we have been discussing. Of the 
other 20 per cent, or 250,000 of our membership, it is safe 
to say that fully one-half are measurably sympathetic 
with the impulses which denote progress and liberaliza- 
tion. The other half regard these impulses with sus- 
picion or positive hostility. 


When, however, we come to the ministry, it is not 
so difficult to say definite things. There are, roughly, 
6,000 ministers among the Disciples. The Christian 


Century has good reason to know, from the intimacy of 
a correspondence and acquaintance extending over 
many years, and from other evidences, that there are as 
many as 1,500 ministers who would call themselves 
progressive Disciples, as the term is defined by the 
characteristics listed above. These men would heartily 
subscribe to the substance of our statement, if not to 
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its every word, and heartily would they declare that 
the spirit of our statement represented their attitude. 
It is probable that of the remaining 4,500 ministers, 
3,000 consciously belong to the constituency of reaction, 
while 1,500 are pleased to think of themselves as 
“middle-of-the-road” men. Of this neutral class the 
larger number are in process of education through read- 
ing, association and contact with the spirit of the age, 
and their neutrality signifies transition rather than a 
fixed attitude. 

If this analysis of the mind of our people is any- 
where near correct can we avoid asking with challeng- 
ing earnestness the question, Why should not the Dis- 
ciples of Christ undertake with vision and decision to 
become the people we were originally intended to be, 
to realize in our communional life the aims of the great 
body of progressive sentiment that now obtains among 
us? To ask the question is both a challenge and a 
trumpet call. In a day when the church is confronted 
with unparalleled peril and opportunity the Disciples 
of Christ must arise in their true character and bear 
the testimony which their origin and history have com- 
mitted to them. It is a decisive hour for the progressive 
movement among the Disciples, an hour calling for 
devout reconsecration to the ideals that give our people 
the right to exist, and calling also for aggressive action 
lest the swift changing world situation shall have car- 
ried the opportunity beyond our power ever to touch it 
again. 


Chicago Churchmen Active 


HICAGO churches in their own way have been 
( experimenting at various kinds of war activi- 
ties. Pastors and church leaders have been 
anxious to do their part, but have not always seen the 
way. It is a matter of great rejoicing among these earn- 
est people that there has been arranged a conference 
of religious patriots which it is hoped will lead to some 
standardization of the results already achieved. 

The Chicago Church Federation Council, of which 
Dr. H. L. Willett is president, appointed an Inter- 
Church War Work Committee to be autonomous in 
its powers. This war-work committee, under the strong 
leadership of Mr. Oliver S. Williamson of the Con- 
tinent, announces a War Activities Congress for Feb- 
ruary 22. There will be a dinner, followed by addresses 
from some of the most prominent of the social and 
religious leaders of the city. 

The Inter-Church War Work Committee does not 
plan to initiate very much new war work, but to act as 
a clearing house for work already undertaken. Its first 
effort will be to learn what is being done by individual 
churches, denominational societies and like organiza- 
tions. Following this, suggestions will be considered 
with reference to the needs of the time ; men and women 
who are already busy in war work will participate in 
this discussion. The third step will be to ask those 
existing organizations which are best equipped for the 
service to meet the unfulfilled needs. Where there is 
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duplication and overlapping in war work, this clearing 
house hopes to untangle the situation and to secure a 
proper delimitation of territory. 


A Bier to Make Chicago Famous 


OT in many years has there been waged in Chi- 
N cago so bitter and determined a political fight 

as is being waged at the present time. While 
Milwaukee has become famous by its beer, Chicago 
bids fair to become famous by manufacturing a bier for 
booze. The word would travel all around the world if 
the world’s fourth city should go dry by the vote of its 
own citizens. 

The dry workers of Chicago succeeded in getting 
the dry petition signed by a majority, and with a big 
margin to spare; at the present stage, the “wet” influ- 
ences are trying to prevent the matter going to vote at 
all. Every crooked device known to crooked lawyers, 
who take brewery money, is being employed just now 
to break down the force of the 150,000 signatures that 
have been secured. As there is a surplus of over forty 
thousand signatures, it is not anticipated that this effort 
will be successful, though the drys who signed the 
petition are being threatened by letters and circulars 
from the wet headquarters; every effort will un- 
doubtedly be made to get the anti-booze people to deny 
their signatures. 


The Great Assassin 


AST week there came from Constantinople news 
| the death of the ex-Sultan, Abdul Hamid. That 

brief message, entirely lacking in details, brought 
to mind again and for the last time one of the most 
sinister figures in recent world history. 

It is not too much to say that Abdul Hamid was 
the last of his generation. All the other names asso- 
ciated with the period in which he was weaving his 
web of futile diplomacy in the seclusion of the Yildiz 
palace have for years been written in the volume of 
the dead. And there were very great names in that list. 
There were Gladstone, Salisbury, Gordon, Gambetta, 
Thiers, Bismarck, Moltke, Gortschekoff, and Li Hung 
Chang. And these names suggest many others not so 
prominent, but closely related to world movements in 
those years. It is one of the ironies of fate that the 
man who wrote his story in letters of blood across the 
last quarter page of the nineteenth century, who 
shared with his unhappy land the title of the “Sick 
Man of the East,” and deserved in eminent degree the 
epithet which Mr. Gladstone applied to him—“The 
Great Assassin”—should have outlived all his real con- 
temporaries and survived into another age. 

In Turkey, since the days of Mohammed II and 
his conquest of Constantinople in 1453, it has been the 
custom of the sultans in ascending the throne to put 
to death all possible aspirants to that dignity. This 
usually meant the murder of all brothers and male 
cousins, as the succession in Turkey is not from father 
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to son, but goes to the oldest male member of the reign- 
ing family, usually a brother. So not infrequently the 
first intimation given of the death of a sultan was the 
appearance of the black mutes in the harem to bow- 
string the boys who might prove to be rivals of the 
new ruler. 

Of late, however, this custom was modified to per- 
petual imprisonment. It thus happens that several 
recent sultans have suddenly found themselves released 
from their palace-prisons to become, without prepara- 
tion or knowledge of state affairs, the titular head of 
the nation. The present ruler of Turkey, Mohammed V, 
a younger brother of Abdul Hamid, was thus kept in 
prison for thirty years, until placed upon the throne by 
the revolution in 1908. 


Abdul Hamid was born in 1842, one of the three 
sons of Abdul Mejid, who reigned from 1839 to 1861. 
When the title passed to his uncle, Abdul Aziz (1861 
to 1876), he and his older brother, Murad, fared some- 
what better than other princes in their line. They were 
kept under strict surveillance, but were not imprisoned, 
and were even taken by their royal uncle on a visit of 
state to Paris. On the death of Abdul Aziz, Murad was 
girded with the Sword of Othman, the solemn cere- 
mony by which a sultan is inducted into office. But his 
dissolute character was an offense to the leaders of the 
court, and after three months he was deposed. 

Like Nero, whom in some respects he resembled, 
Abdul Hamid came to the sultanship under most favor- 
able auspices. He was not unpopular, he had able min- 
isters, and the opportunity to render a notable service 
to the country was all that any ruler could have de- 
sired. His personal habits gave promise of improve- 
ment over his recent predecessors. He was abstemious 
and no sensualist, qualities which have been noted by 
all who have written of his private life. 

But he soon began to manifest those traits of 
cupidity, suspicion, scheming, craftiness and cruelty 
which have made his name odious to the modern world. 
He was not a leader. He was physically indolent and 
kept himself wholly within the walls of the Yildiz 
palace, which he built and fortified for his seclusion 
and protection. It was the invariable custom of former 
padishas to cross to Stamboul, the older portion of 
Constantinople, every Friday to attend public service. 
For the last twenty-five years of his reign Abdul Hamid 
merely rode from Yildiz to the neighboring Hamidieh 
Mosque which he built for this purpose. 

His one consuming passion was absolutism. He re- 
sisted with rage and cunning every effort at reform 
presented by the subjects of any portion of his empire 
or by the ambassadors of European powers. He was a 
survivor of the fourteenth century attempting to apply 
its political methods to the nineteenth. He kept an 
army of spies in his employ, and spent much of his 
time in reading the reports which they sent him in vast 
numbers. His seclusion, suspicion and passion for 
manipulation of everything from the daily routine of 
the palace to the relation of Turkey to the Powers, re- 
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sulted in the most childish conduct. His method was 
to resist all suggestion of change or improvement in 
any department of the State until forced by revolt or 
outside pressure to yield. By this means Turkey, 
already on the decline, was successively stripped by 
war, revolt and European influence, of Crete, Bulgaria, 
Egypt, Macedonia, Cyprus and other provinces which 
either established themselves in independence or found 
refuge under the protection of friendly nations. 


But the blackest stains on the infamous record of 
\bdul Hamid are his merciless treatment of subject 
peoples, and particularly of Armenia. The native ability 
of this people made them a disagreeable neighbor for 
the indolent and unbusinesslike Turk. Outrages com- 
mitted on Armenian towns by Kurdish troops brought 
protests from the victims and suggestions of reform 
from the Powers. These aggravated the hostility of the 
Sultan toward all people of that unhappy race, until 
the very word Armenia threw him into a rage. While 
promising in the most emphatic manner the repression 
of the outbreaks against them and the punishment of 
the perpetrators of these outrages, he systematically 
urged on the bloody work of extermination. The story 
of Armenian sufferings in 1894 and later years has only 
been equalled by the Germano-Turkish campaign of 
barbarity in the same regions in the present war. 

As years went on the Sultan lost the regard of 
even his most trusted officers. So full of suspicion was 
he that his ministers dared not show any friendliness 
for one another. He construed every such sign as a 
mark of intrigue against himself. His policy of setting 
one nation against another in the effort to keep Turkey 
balanced between opposing interests he applied to the 
very counsellors of his household. Surrounded by 
guards and afraid of everyone, he lived alone, sick, suf- 
fering, terrified, hating all men. Even in the seclusion 
of his palace he always carried loaded pistols and never 
permitted anyone who visited him to carry any object 
in his hand, to put his hands out of sight, or to stand 
close enough to attack him with a dagger. His terror 
of assassination became an obsession. Surely if the 
spirits of his countless victims, either of private torture, 
arbitrary execution, or public massacre, could have 
looked in upon the physical and mental suffering of his 
daily life, they would have found some solace for their 
own sorrows, 

In 1908 public resentment reached a climax. Com- 
mittees of the Young Turk party, meeting in Paris, 
Geneva, Saloniki and elsewhere, prepared for action. 
On the 18th of September, almost without a blow, Con- 
stantinople fell into the hands of the reformers. The 
trusted Albanian guards at Yildiz palace were dis- 
persed, and Abdul Hamid was told that his reign was 
at an end. The officers who were delegated to inform 
him had difficulty in convincing the terrified man that 
he was not at once to be put to death. In the most 
abject terms he begged them to pledge his safety. Not 
until he was actually put on board the train that was 
to take him, together with several of his women and 
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servants, to Saloniki, would he believe that his life was 
to be spared. The same day his younger brother, 
Rashid Effendi, pallid with the confinement of thirty 
years, was brought out and girded with the historic 
sword, to go blinking and shambling through the state 
ceremonials, as we have seen him more than once, 
hardly realizing his own part in them. 


A few years passed during which the ex-sultan 
was a nominal prisoner at Saloniki, but never really 
confined. At any moment he could have unlocked the 
gates from within and gone forth. But his terror of 
daylight and open spaces, his knowledge that he was 
the most hated man in the Empire and the most ex- 
ecrated in the outside world, kept him in the closest 
retreat. At last the fear that some revolutionary move- 
ment might make capital of his person led the officials 
at Constantinople to place him in confinement in one 
of the old palaces on the Bosphorus. There these last 
years have been spent. And now the account is closed 
and a nineteenth century monster, worthy to rank with 
Caligula, Timurlane and Ivan the Terrible, has gone to 
his own place. 

One will not easily forget a scene in the City Tem- 
ple in London on the occasion of the ter-centenary of 
Oliver Cromwell’s birth, a few years ago. Joseph 
Parker was the preacher, and that non-conformist 
cathedral was packed with the Thursday crowd. In the 
midst of the great oration recent events in Armenia 
were recited, and as their climax was reached the 
preacher uttered in that lion-like voice of his, words 
that brought the multitude to its feet in stern and thun- 
derous approval: “It is the custom of our English race, 
with loyal voice to say in prayer for our beloved sov- 
erign, ‘God save the King!’ In the light of these awful 
tragedies wrought on Turkish soil I dare, even in this 
sacred place, and in the presence of Cromwell’s spirit, 
say with solemn and supreme emphasis, ‘God damn the 
Sultan!” Herpert L. WILLETT. 





My Father 


I like to play close by my father’s den, 

Where's he’s at work, and every now and then 

Ask: “Father, are you there?” He answers back: 
“Yes, son.” That time I broke my railroad track 

All into bits, he stopped his work, and came 

And wiped my tears, and said: “Boy, boy! be game!” 
And then showed me how to fix it right, 

And I took both my arms and hugged him tight. 


Once, when I’d asked him if he was still there, 
He called me in and rumpled up my hair, 

And said: “How much alike are you and I! 
When I feel just as boys feel when they cry, 

I call to our big Father, to make sure 

That He is there, my childish dread to cure, 
And always, just as I to you, ‘Yes, son,’ 

Our Father calls, and all my fret is done!” 


—Author Unknown. 
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America and the World Crisis 






By Albion. W. Small 
Of the University of Chicago 


pened to be in Potsdam when the order of the 

day included presentation of the colors to a regi- 
ment of new troops. The guard of honor was drawn 
up on one side of a square of which a church formed 
the second side, the spectators the third, while the 
fourth side was to be occupied by the apprceaching 
regiment. The Kaiser had returned that day from a 
vacation, and in the corner by the church he was 
chatting with members of his staff. I was near enough 
to see every detail in pantomime, without hearing a 
word. The Kaiser had said something flattering to a 
big handsome officer, who stood in his bravery of gala 
uniform and decorations preening himself after the 
Kaiser had passed on to the next in line. 

Just then a little girl of perhaps five or six years 
appeared through a narrow archway in the wall near 
the church. She looked searchingly in every direction, 
then stretched her hand above her head, and I saw that 
she had been sent to post a letter in a box behind the 
tall officer. It was too high. The little girl raised her- 
self on tiptoes, but could not reach the opening. She 
turned and stood irresolute for a moment, her disap- 
pointed, bewildered look perfectly legible from my 
point of observation. Then she took notice of the big 
strong man, and her face lighted up with a glad smile 
at the instinctive feeling that he was the solution of 
her difficulty. She lifted the letter toward him. He 
took it mechanically, with one or two glances back and 
forth between it and her. His intellect was evidently 
less brilliant than his uniform. Presently the idea took 
shape in his brain that this slip of a girl had called on 
him for help. With an arrogant toss of his head and a 
contemptuous snap of his wrist, he threw the letter 
to the ground. 


O «= morning, ten or fifteen years ago, I hap- 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GERMAN ARMY 


Volumes might be written on German militarism 
without telling more about its essential spirit than this 
incident revealed. It was merely a mannerism, too mat- 
ter-of-course to be questioned by Germans, of the same 
civilization which struck medals in commemoration of 
the murder of women and children on the Lusitania. 
Whatever the other excellencies of the Germans, a na- 
tional sentiment which tolerates an army with that 
spirit toward the people is a demonstration of pitiably 
aborted personality. 

But it is in the other aspect, in its attitude toward 
other nations, that the soulless paganism which the 
Germans have accepted from their militarists as the 
national religion most immediately appears. Again I 
forbear generalities and testify from my own experi- 
ence. . 

In the summer of 1903 I was in Germany on busi- 
ness which gave me occasion to sample the opinions 
about our country of more different classes of Germans 





than I had ever interviewed before. The itinerary 
scheduled stops at Cologne, Lucerne, Vienna, Budapest, 
Munich, Dresden, Berlin, and thence an excursion into 
Russia. At each of these points, and in the intermediate 
travel, I had opportunities to talk with many men of 
prominence and with as many more whom I could 
classify merely as ordinary specimens of their various 
types. I soon became aware that, quite aside from 
the direct purpose of my trip, I was gathering from 
these sources a collection of significant and cumulative 
evidence. Over and over again Germans of different 
social positions, living in as many different parts of 
Germany and neighboring countries, volunteered the 
same opinion in almost the same words: “You Yankees 
are all right, but it is only a question of time when we 
Germans will have to fight you, not with trade regula- 
tions, but with cannon.” And my question “Why?” 
invariably brought the stereotyped answer: “Because 
you are trying to get some of the world’s foreign com- 
me: ce.” 


SOME STARTLING DISCOVERIES 


Up to that time I had firmly believed in the pacific 
intentions of Germany. I had regarded the pan-German 
agitation as a joke. I had interpreted the familiar 
grandiose utterances of Kaiser, and professor, and 
editor, and Reichstag orator as the harmless word- 
painting of an imaginative people who delight in setting 
national commonplaces in a heroic light. But these co- 
incidences started my reflections in a new direction. It 
was incredible that so many men, of such different kinds, 
from such widely separated places, could have arrived 
independently at such an astonishing consensus. Such 
a state of mind must have been the result of some cen- 
tral influence or influences. A captain of infantry, whom 
I met in the home of a friend in Berlin, strengthened 
this inference when he gave me a book which contained 
the same sentiment in almost the same words, with the 
comment which afterward proved to carry accrued 
interest: “It is the most popular book of the year among 
German officers.” 

Then I began to pick up other threads of associa- 
tion. I recalled a lecture which I had heard during my 
student days by Professor Gneist, of Berlin, who at the 
time was reputed to be the foremost continental exposi- 
tor of the British constitution. The argument expanded 
these propositions: “The United States of America 
has no sovereign. Therefore it has no sovereignty. 
Therefore it is not in the proper sense of the term a 
state. Therefore it is not entitled to the full rights of a 
state among states.” I had listened with amusement to 
the exposition and had scarcely thought of it meanwhile, 
because I had taken it as a choice specimen of academic 
pedantry, with no practical bearing. Presently I began 
to recall, however, that in my reading since my student 
days I had come across many German expressions of the 
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same idea, with the implication that it was something 
to be taken for granted. 

On my return to Chicago, I reported my experience 
in a newspaper interview, with the conclusion that we 
Americans would be living in a fool’s paradise until we 
provided ourselves with a navy so strong that, even if 
the creed which I had heard should proselyte all Ger- 
many, it would be too unsafe to follow it into practice. 
For two or three weeks following publication of the 
interview, at a signal from Consul Wever, of Chicago— 
one of the most efficient promoters of German interests 
that has ever represented that country in the United 
States—the German-language press of America and not 
a few publications in English bristled with abuse of 
the ignorant American tourist who had insulted Ger- 
many by drawing such an inference from such data. 


THE INEVITABLE GERMAN APOLOGY 


Up to the present hour the Germans have pursued 
the same policy of denying the significance of any and 
every fact which tended to fix on them the stigma of 
militarism in general or responsibility for the present 
war in particular. No matter what German has indorsed 
the creed of force, or of terrorization as the technique 
of the creed, even the Kaiser, or the Crown Prince, or 
the chancellor, or authors with readers by the hundred 
thousands, the professional German apologists have 
alwayé given the cue for a world-wide claque to shout 
the repudiation: “That particular utterance, or that 
particular man, cuts no figure in Germany.” 

We have always had a few men in American politics 
who waxed great in their own eyes by declamation of 
the manifest destiny of the United States to be “bounded 
on the north by the Aurora Borealis, on the south by the 
Southern Cross.” Usually the saving sense of the peo- 
ple, ably aided and abetted by the obduracy of things, 
has rendered such politicians innocuous. But suppose 
the inconceivable had become actual, and we had found 
ourselves under an administration which had deliber- 
ately committed this country to the aim of annexing 
Canada. Suppose we had made it a test of loyalty to 
support this administration in waging a war for the 
conquest of the Dominion. Suppose we had persisted 
in accepting without question the administration’s fic- 
tion—“The war was forced upon us!” Suppose we had 
refused to cast in our lot with any peace movement 
which might involve overthrow of the administration 
or of the party that had seduced the country into its 
immoral course. In that case our deeds would have 
spoken louder than our words. American character 
would consequently have to be known, not by what 
Americans had denied in terms, but by what we had 
actually done. 


“DEMOCRACY AGAINST AUTOCRACY” 


The outstanding fact, to which the Germans have 
been delivering themselves with accelerated motion till 
the incredible culmination of 1914, and since, is that 
all the Germans have adopted as their own the cause of 
those leaders who have advertised their trust in war as 
the foremost means of satisfying national ambitions. 
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In spite of those ancient states to which history has 
given the name “republic,” it is not certain that the 
antithesis of the present dominating German idea of the 
state ever began to be articulate in the voice of a great 
public until more confident than convincing expressions 
of it were heard in the American and the French revolu- 
tions. Today we are trying to symbolize the whole 
truth by the slogan: “Democracy against Autocracy !” 
While that watchword may be suggestive enough for 
rallying purposes, a nation which accepts that antithesis 
as either precise or exhaustive would soon resolve itself 
into a wholesale case of the blind leading the blind. 
We have the task of finding the crystal truth in contra- 
diction of the turgid lie: “The State is power.” 

I venture the opinion that we shall never separate 
the truth from vitiating error until we have broken 
utterly with all our traditional doctrines of the state in 
terms of that plausible philosophical conception, “sover- 
eignty.” The real truth, and the whole truth, will be 
found only after we have taken our departure from the 
homely fact that a state is essentially like any other 
human group—a bridge club, a philharmonic society, a 
merchandising firm, a banking corporation, a charity 
organization, a religious community, a counterfeiters’ 
gang, an artists’ guild—a state is a company of persons 
behaving themselves in a certain way. Whatever dis- 
tance in comprehension or in character may separate a 
group which we call a state from each and every other 
type of human group, a state continues its identity with 
each and every other human group, at least in this: it 
is composed of human beings, with all the moral liabili- 
ties of human beings. By forming themselves into, or 
by finding themselves in, any sort of grouping what- 
soever, human beings cannot release themselves from 
the universal obligation of human beings to respect 
the humanity of one another. They cannot exempt 
themselves from a jot or a tittle of one of the laws of 
physical or mental or moral cause and effect, which are 
bound to assert_themselves sooner or later as the in- 
exorable conditions of the human lot. 


WHAT THE PRESENT WAR MEANS 


The central, supreme, paramount issue of this war 
is whether civilization is to install the principle of ag- 
gression as its highest law; whether for a defiant epoch 
morality is to be suspended; whether, during an era of 
the most cynical apostasy that the record of mankind 
will have registered, that nation is to be greatest which 
can mobilize the most terrific force and use it in the 
most savage way. 

In his zeal to reassure the American people and to 
convince all other peoples that the United States does 
not want anybody’s goods, or chattels, or lands, or any- 
thing that is our neighbors’, President Wilson uninten- 
tionally left it possible for the stupid and the designing 
to assert that Americans are fighting for nothing. 

On the contrary, as the President’s later utterances 
have consistently explained, those Americans who are 
morally awake are fighting for everything above the 
mercenary level that makes life worth the living. We 
are fighting for the decision that henceforth this world 
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shall be a place in which physical power shall be, not 
the standard of right, but the servant of right. No other 
generation in history has had an equal opportunity to 
promote the moral achievements of mankind. The re- 
maining catastrophe most to be feared is not that more 
thousands of lives may have to be offered upon the altar 
of this century’s high decision. If coming generations 
could look down upon us, their anxiety would be, first 
and chiefest, lest we should stay our hands before we 
had secured the primacy of morals in the affairs of na- 
tions. 

No state since the days of the Decalogue has com- 
mitted itself to a loftier political ideal than that which 
our country professes. Citizenship of the United States 
involves loyalty or treason to that ideal. Coined into 
terms of today, that ideal requires that progressive 
sense of justice shall enact the laws; and that law shall 
control force, not force the law, both in domestic and in 
foreign relations. No other people ever received so rich 
an endowment of physical resources as we have in- 
herited. Are we to squander that endowment upon our 
physical and moral softnesses, or shall we use it to sup- 
port the prodigious moral experiment to which we are 
committed? The world being what it is, Americans 
of this generation can neither improve nor retain their 
birthright unless they are resolved to continue instal- 
ment payments of the same price of suffering with which 
our fathers bought our birthright. 

Few native Americans have more or weightier rea- 
sons for gratitude to Germany than I have been accum1- 
lating for nearly forty years. None can be more willing 
in every possible way to acknowledge the debt which 
can never be discharged. And yet! And yet! This will 
be an intolerable world until the Germans have once 
and forever recanted, with all it involves, that most 
hellish heresy that has ever menaced civilization: 
THereE Is No Gop But Power, anv Prussia Is Its 
PropHet! 

OUR FIGHT ALSO FOR GERMANS 


The Germans are still so unsuspicious of their 
rulers that they do not want to be disillusioned. Presi- 
dent Wilson never uttered more literal truth than when 
he told us that in fighting with the Germans we shall 
prove in the end to have been fighting for the Germans 
as well as for ourselves, just as our fight with the Eng- 
lish in ’76 proved to be a fight, not for our own liberty 
alone, but for the enfranchisement of every subject of 
the British crown. 

With the most cordial hopes that in the days to 
come the Germans may enjoy all the prosperity of every 
sort which they can win on their merits, without violat- 
ing the equal rights of any other people, we should be 
numbered among the betrayers of mankind if we did 
not now exert our utmost physical and spiritual strength 
to convince the Germans that their Baal is asleep, never 
more to wake, or on a journey, never again to return. 

Now is our nation’s Gethsemane. In the beginnings 
of our agony and bloody sweat we are still praying, “If 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” God grant 
that the generations to come may forever cherish the 
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memory of the cross which we shall bear, as the symbol 
of their redemption unto spiritualized political life. 





Horse-Sense in Foreign Missions 
By Bishop William Lawrence 


HY do not business men use the same psy- 
W chology in missionary business that they do 
in their offices? 

Now and again a horse-sensed, hard-headed busi- 
ness man tells us in his office that he has no use for 
foreign missions: there is plenty to do at home. “Why,” 
he goes on, “two-thirds of the people in this city are not 
Christians. There is a lot of wickedness, atheism, and 
degradation right here around us. We have got to con- 
centrate our Christian work right here and clean up this 
city before we begin on Tokio and Hankow. Why 
should we be sending out strong young men to preach 
the gospel to Japanese and Chinese when there is so 
much for them to do at home?” 

How does he think out the same kind of a proposi- 
tion in his own business? Perhaps he is the manufac- 
turer of a breakfast food. According to his advertise- 
ments his food is essential to the health of everybody, 
so he sets up a factory and an office in his city and gets 
to work. Singularly enough, before a quarter of the 
people of his city have begun to eat his breakfast food, 
just as soon as he can raise the capital, he has planted 
a half dozen agencies in other cities and before those 
cities have more than begun to nibble his breakfast food 
he has thrown his advance offices over to Chicago, and 
two or three years later his fellow-citizens traveling in 
Tokio find the breakfast food advertised there, and in 
Hankow, too. 

Suppose we turn on him and say, “Why are you 
sending good breakfast food and young men to adver- 
tise and sell it all over the world before half the people 
in your own city have begun to eat it?” 

His answer is, “I can’t wait for the people in my 
city to catch up. If the breakfast food is good for them, 
it is good for the Japanese and Chinese, so why 
shouldn’t I send it over to them? Are you going to 
confine my benefactions to my own town?” 

Now, as for capital, the work of the gospel is in- 
exhaustible. So long as the spirit of Christ gets into 
young men there is business to be done. Why shouldn't 
the hard-headed, horse-sensed business man carry the 
business of the gospel to Tokio and Hankow in the same 
businesslike way that he carries his breakfast food? If 
the apostles had waited for every man inside the walls 
of Jerusalem to be converted before they struck off for 
other cities, the hard-headed business man in this coun- 
try would never have heard the name of Christ. 





An act of goodness is in itself an act of happiness. It 
is the flower of a loving inner life of joy and contentment; 
it tells of peaceful hours and days on the summit heights 
of the soul.—Maeterlinck. 











Meeting the Russian Soldier Half-Way 


By Orrin S. Wightman 


Since September last the National War Work Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has been sending 
groups of secretaries to work with the soldiers of Russia. Some 
of the groups have gone across the Pacific, entering Russia 
through Vladivostock, or through Dalny in southern Man- 
churia. Other groups have crossed the Atlantic and have found 
their way into Russia through Scandinavia. Altogether about 
ninety men have gone, and these, with secretaries already in 
Russia who were formerly in prison camp work but are now 
with the troops, make a total of over one hundred Americans 
serving in this way. So interrupted have been the lines of com- 
nmiunication with these secretaries that practically the only way 
of getting reports of this work has been through courier. The 
first satisfactory report has come from Major Orrin S. Wight- 
man, M. D., a member of the American Red Cross Mission to 
Russia, who has just returned to New York City. Major Wight- 
man has responded to an interviewer with regard to the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Russia as follows: 


T MUST be borne in mind that the Russian people, 
| besides going through a great war, are also undergoing 

the most severe strain that Russia has ever known. 
The democracy so often heralded as the savior of states 
has come to a people 90 per cent of whom can neither 
read nor write, and their failure to grasp what freedom 
means has turned freedom into confusion. If the Rus- 
sian problem is to be solved by the human mind it must 
be in a language and in terms that even a poor Russian 
peasant soldier can understand, and I honestly believe that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and its present 
methods come nearer to meeting the soldier half-way than 
all the political activity that is so rife at present through- 
out the Russian nation. I never saw anything grow so 
rapidly, nor be so much in demand, nor meet such material 
success as the work that these young men are doing in 
the great country of Russia. 

Consider these young men of the Association, going 
into a strange country in war time, speaking but few words 
of the language which they had to learn, organizing a 
great body of men, rolling up their sleeves and doing a 
great part of the labor themselves! They secured quar- 
ters, furnished them, lighted them, and then, when every- 
thing was ready, invited soldiers to enter without money 
and without price, to enjoy the hospitality of co-partner- 
ship, to be for the first time in the Russian soldier’s ex- 
perience an integral part of a club. 

In Moscow two secretaries had started a shack in 
the suburbs of the city. They were showing moving 
pictures to the soldiers at night. The demand was so 
great in this particular that they had to place the sheet 
on which the pictures were thrown in the middle of 
the audience so that the thousands of men looking on 
could view the picture from both sides of the screen! 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS DO NOT KNOW DIRT 


I entered the shack and found that within everything 
was as neat as could be, and this in spite of the fact that 
the Russian peasant knows not the meaning of dirt, and 
many of them, until they had joined the Young Men’s 


Christian Association, had never attempted even to wipe 
their feet on entering the house, and did not know that 
it was necessary. The reading room was full of men, the 
writing room likewise was crowded with young fellows 
who had been urged to write home to their people on 
paper, envelopes, and ink provided for the purpose. In 
another room the soldiers were able to secure tea. 

On another spot, to one side of the shack, was placed 
a blackboard, while near by were tables and rough wooden 
benches. At these sat a great throng of men, anxious 
to learn the rudiments of arithmetic, writing and spelling, 
and English, and even hungry to know how to write 
their own language. It was not a question of getting 
the men to come; the great question was to provide space 
to accommodate even a fraction of those who desired 
to enter. 

The Y. M. C. A. secretaries were thrown entirely 
upon their own resources; they had to confer one with 
another to decide what was the best thing, and then go 
through a limitless amount of red tape on account of the 
Russian Government to secure it. The Russian soldiers 
could not understand how young men would come from a 
foreign country, establish clubs for their convenience and 
comfort, with many things given them free, without hav- 
ing some hidden motive. Time and again as I talked with 
Russians they would reply, “We don’t know yet why they 
come here; they must have a good reason for coming, 
but we will find out after awhile.” 


A MARVELOUS TRANSFORMATION 


Just before leaving Moscow (two months after my 
first visit to the shack in the outskirts of the city) I learned 
that there were five branches of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, where formerly there had been but one. 
I went up to a building where the Central Branch had 
been established and entered a large red brick theatre. 
It was ideally situated for the Association work. The 
large auditorium seated nearly two thousand men, and as 
I entered and was escorted to a box I noticed two intelli- 
gent-looking officers in the box next to me. A com- 
panion told me that they were two men who had been 
sent from another city by the soldiers to learn more 
about the Young Men’s Christian Association, with a 
view of inviting it to their own town. ; 

The audience was a sea of faces. These soldiers had 
organized the evening’s entertainment and were asking 
for volunteers from the audience to amuse them. One 
could hardly believe that this hatless, well-behaved crowd 
could be the same jostled mass of men, the idler of the 
park, the shuffling deserter, that I had met in other parts 
of Russia. Yet under this inspiration and in the atmos- 
phere which he understood and which understood him, 
he was ready to obey all law and order, without any 
oversight whatever. 

The finest thing about the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, as I saw it, was that it had everything to 
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give and asked nothing. It was ably supported by the 
aristocracy because it was good, and was a boon to the 
soldier, because it was presented to him in a way that 
he could understand, and in which he felt himself a part. 
The people of Russia will remember the American spirit 
as typified by the kindly help of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association much longer than the bitter criticism 
and condemnation of those who do not appreciate the 
peasant’s real condition. 





The Church in the New Age 


By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


AN is a creature of his environment—the late Jacob 
M Riis said that 99 per cent of him was that—and he 

cannot reach his full moral and spiritual devel- 
opment without the right sort of enviroriment. You can- 
not legislate sobriety into people, but you can give them a 
chance to develop the habit of sobriety by removing the 
saloon from every street corner. You cannot make people 
religious by act of legislature, but you can, by forbidding 
Sunday labor, give them at least a chance to go to church. 
To that extent environment is essential. But it is not the 
prime essential for a regenerated society—a society in which 
it would be worth while for immortal souls to live. The 
prime essential is the regeneration of individual lives. As 
Thomas Carlyle well said: “There is no political alchemy 
by which you can get golden conduct out of leaden in- 
stincts” ; the instincts must themselves be transmuted into 
gold by a power other than themselves. 

Christianity saves men from selfishness and self-will 
and is thus the indispensable background, from a spiritual 
point of view, of any reorganization of society that is to 
be anything more than from the skin out. Before we 
can get right with our fellowman we must first get right 
with God. Before we can be socially renovated, we must 
first be spiritually redeemed—man by man of us brought 
under the dominion of God’s love in Jesus Christ. Hear 
the great Mazzini: 
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“But beware! Believe the words of a man who has studied 
for thirty years the course of events in Europe, and has seen 
the holiest and most useful enterprises fail at the moment of 
success, through the immorality of man: you will not succeed 
except by growing better yourselves; you will not win the 
exercise of your rights except by deserving them, through self- 
sacrifice, industry, love. If you seek them in the name of a 
duty fulfilled or to be fulfilled, you will obtain them, but if you 
seek them in the name of egotism or of some right to well- 
being taught you by materialists, you will only achieve momen- 
tary triumphs, followed by tremendous disillusionments.” 


Do not complain of the church of Jesus Christ. We 
know that it has not always done what it could. We know 
that its official leaders and orthodox majority have oftener 
than we care to remember been the champions of the op- 
pressor against the oppressed. We know that its gaze has 
in the centuries gone by been too much riveted on a heaven 
ubove the stars to the sinful neglect of its mission to the 
poor, the needy and oppressed for whom this earth has 
been too often a very present hell. 

But, thank God, the Church is awakening. It is 
beginning to understand its Master. It is unstopping its 
ears. It is rubbing the scales from its eyes. It is catch- 
ing the passion of humanity. It is beginning to put truth 
before orthodoxy, mercy before ritual and justice before 
charity. It is sitting at the feet of Jesus and hearing 
his stern denunciation of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
and wondering whether his words may not have a mean- 
ing for the twentieth century church as well as the first 
century synagogue. It is producing its John Hodders and 
its Bishop Spaldings. It is getting restive under its Eldon 
Parrs and Rockefellers. Give it time. Let it catch the 
swing of the onward tramp of democracy. You cannot 
get along without it. You cannot have the new state 
without the New Man. You cannot save the world by a 
social theory that is not baptised into the name “that is 
above every name”! You cannot have the New Democ- 
racy without the Great Democracy. 

It was not Carl Marx, but another who said: “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.” 


The Bolsheviki and Peace 


Trotzky’s Peace 


ROTZKY has made a fool’s peace. Perhaps he could do 
Tener but he believes in his kind of a peace and is 

none the less a fool because of the circumstances. It 
may be that he is a kind of God's fool—only time can tell. 
He is the kind of a dreamer from which God's fools are made. 
No more wicked slander could be circulated upon him and 
Lenine and the Bolsheviki than to say they are under Ger- 
man pay or even German influence; no responsible man who 
has been in Russia with an open mind and a chance to know 
them has ever accused them of it. This does not mean that 
German influences are not at work in Russia or that they may 
not have deftly utilized the opportunities to help the vision- 
aries on; the most reactionary of Russian bureaucrats have 
done that, expecting them to go to such impossible limits of 
impractical Utopianism that a violent reaction will bring a 
Tsar to the throne and reinstate them in power. 


It is difficult for us to be fair to these Utopians when we 
believe their visionary actions prolong the tragedies of war 
indefinitely. But there may prove to be more salutary influ- 
ences in their wild dreams than we foresee. Their fault is that 
their plan of action is at one with their ideals—they expect 
the people to arise and do what they are convinced they ought 
to do; they are naive to childlikeness in their faith in the 
proletariat and their doctrinaire scheme of things. So they 
lay down their arms and face the Prussian in passive resistance 
because Russian workmen must not fight their brother work- 
men of Germany and Austria. Their faith is that they can 
suddenly wipe out national lines and regroup the peoples of 
Europe along class lines without reference to nationality; 
their hope is in a New Europe wherein the workingmen and 
peasants will rule, obliterating state lines through a sudden 
outburst of proletariat sympathy; therefore they refuse to fight 
their brothers of the German and Austrian armies ahd confi- 
dently expect them to refuse to fight any longer. Their eyes 
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are altogether to the future of their economic dreams and they 
fail utterly to reckon with the history of the past and thus to 
realize how hard and fast are national alignments, and how 
harsh a militarist is, else they would cherish no dreams of 
suddenly breaking down national lines through a revolutionary 
uprising of the proletariat in nations at enmity. 


Peace, Bolshevikism and Militarism. 


The world has been treated at once with a view of the two 
startling extremes of temper implicit in its tragedy. On the 
one hand is the adoption of passive resistance by the Bolshe- 
viki and on the other the militaristic pronouncement of the 
Versailles conference. At Petrograd military procedure is put 
under foot with a gesture of oratory; at Versailles peace talk 
is waved aside with the mailed fist. As the old Greek sage 
said, “the truth is in neither extreme, my son, but in both.” 
Of peace talk there should be no end; of hard military blows 
there should be no diminution until the German peoples lose 
all confidence in their autocrats and militarists. The Bolsheviki 
cherish a Utopian dream; the Kaiser cherishes a perditious 
fallacy. Bolsheviki idealism is Heaven-born as compared with 
the Kaiser's hell-born fallacy. Neither will work in this mod- 
ern world of practical affairs. 

The Versailles conference was dominated by the military 
leaders of France and England; the United States was not rep- 
resented. In so far as questions of military strategy and 
procedure are concerned, military leaders are of right supreme, 
but when peace is the question the military becomes only the 
arm of governments and democratic governments will rule 
by public opinion. The question then is—will the political 
high courts of the Allies yield to the military temper and chal- 
lenge Germany to a death combat on the “field of honor” with 
Aumbs down to the vanquished, or will they use the strong 
mailed arm as a coercive instrument to compel the enemy to 
listen to reason? H. G. Wells says England has a few Tories 
in high places whose weight is incomparably greater than their 
public following and who do not believe in democracy or dis- 
armament or a league of nations, and he straightway charges 
that they keep the counsels of England double-minded. He 
wish a people’s government in Germany 
because they are monarchists and dread seeing the last vestiges 
of real monarchism vanquished. What they want, he declares, 
is the old-time diplomatic and military peace with its checker- 
board diplomacy, nationalistic dominance and balance-of-power 


says they do not 


scheme of things. 


* * 
A Wilson Peace. 


There is no doubt that there are militarists in the Allied 
camps and that it is high time for the Allies to call a confer- 
ence to talk peace terms. So long as their official mind is 
represented to the German people by nothing but military 
conferences, it is hopeless for them to understand our peace 
terms; the military party can continue to convince them that 
we intend to crush Germany utterly and, therefore, they must 
fight to the bitter end. President Wilson’s recent unexpected 
address to the world through Congress was no doubt intended 
quite as much to follow the Versailles conference as the ad- 
dresses of von Hertling and Czernin. He stands like a peace 
Colossus with his feet on both public opinion and armed 
force; the extreme of one is a Bolsheviki peace prematurely 
made and the other that of a military mindedness grimly 
skeptical of any power but force. The armies are to him but 
coercive arms of the powers of peace; there is no place in his 
creed for “crushing Germany” but a determination to save 
Germany from those who would madly lead her to a doom of 
armed death. We are not vicariously seeking to condemn but 
to save. The militarists would treat guilty Germany in the 
temper of that old criminology that punished vengefully; 
Wilson would treat her in the temper of the modern penologist 
who uses the strong arm to reform. 
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It is evident that the President intends to keep the peace 
talk going. He has infinite faith in the democracy for which 
we fight; it is not the visionary faith of the Bolsheviki, but a 
practical faith in the potency of reason and the power of 
public opinion. There are already signs that Bolsheviki influ- 
ences are rampant in Austria and a well informed American 
writer on the Scandinavian border, where he can get some 
sort of impressions at least from interior Germany, says a 
silent revolution is on there in the public mind; it will never 
produce a revolution a la Russe but it promises to effect just 
what President Wilson seeks, i. e., a voice of the people with 
which we can treat. The Tories of England have not allowed 
their government to handle the Bolsheviki deftly and utilize 
their influences on the socialists of Germany and Austria, but 
should Wilson’s more deft and open diplomacy help to drive 
Bolshevik peace influences deeper into German socialism he 
may win bloodless battles mightier than those of Flanders 
and Trotzky may indeed prove to be God’s fool. 


Atva W. TAYLor. 





The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


HE newspaper headlines have been talking a great deal 
T stent the possibility or probability of peace with Austria. 

Before any reader permits himself to rejoice in such fore- 
shadowings, let him consider the following facts: 

Since the Bismarck-made war in which Germany took 
just seven weeks to make Austria cry for mercy the House of 
Hapsburg has been the tractable ally of the House of Hohen- 
zollern. 

Since the kaiser-made war began, through which we are 
now fighting our way, the House of Hapsburg has been made 
the vassal of the House of Hohenzollern. The Austrian army 
is under German control. Financially Austria is head over 
ears in debt to Germany. On the Galician, Polish and Italian 
fronts she owes her deliverance from crushing defeat to Ger- 
man arms. 

It is absolutely essential to the ambitions of Germany 
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that Austria should remain intact as an empire and obedient 
as a vassal. Without Austria there can be no Middle Europe, 
no highway to the Balkans, no advance of Prussian imperial- 
ism toward the Persian Gulf. 

The disfhtegration of Austria, or her actual detachment 
from German alliance and control, would end utterly the Pan- 
German dream. . 

Actual detachment is impossible, because Berlin will never 
permit it, and Austria is not free enough or strong enough to 
defy Berlin. 

Disintegration is the danger feared by both Vienna and 
Berlin. 

As everybody knows, Austria-Hungary is the racial crazy- 
quilt of Europe. No nation is less homogeneous in population. 
The overwhelming majority of the population is Slavic— 
Czechs, Croats, Slovenes, Serbs and Poles. And the Slavic 
majority is ruled by the German-Magyar minority. This 
minority control is maintained by various political and eco- 
nomic devices, depriving the majority of proportional repre- 
sentation and dividing it into groups in order to prevent unified 
action, ie 4] 

But the injustice of these devices has served to stimulate 
the national aspirations of the Slav. The Czechs, on the 
north, dream and scheme for independence; the Croats, Slov- 
enes and Serbs, on the south, spread the propaganda of Jugo- 
slavism, the unification and emancipation of their subject races. 

If Czechs and Jugoslavs should realize their hopes, and 
throw off the yoke of their German-Magyar oppressors, the 
dual monarchy would fall to pieces. The creation of a Jugo- 
slav state, spreading eastward from the Adriatic through Hun- 
gary, and including Serbia, would erect an impassable barrier 
between Germany and Constantinople. The Hamburg to 
Bagdad empire would cease to be a possibility. 

Hence Berlm is supremely interested in preventing the 
success of the Slavic movement within the dual monarchy. 
The integrity of her vassal ally must be preserved at any cost. 

That is why Count Czernin is not merely allowed, but 
instructed, to talk in amiable tones; that is why he spoke in 
such generous terms concerning Poland. 

If, in order to avert the disintegration of Austria-Hungary, 
a separate peace should become necessary, Berlin will instruct 
Vienna to make a separate peace. 

But let no one think that such a peace will serve the cause 
of freedom and democracy. It will merely save the essential 
link in the Pan-German chain of imperialism, and fasten more 
firmly and cruelly the yoke of bondage upon the necks of the 
subject races of the Hapsburgs. 

The so-called peace with the Ukraine—a peace made with 
a fraction only—is an interesting example of German and 
Austrian methods. By this treaty Poland is again partitioned. 
Some 6,000 square miles of what was Russian Poland, including 
at least 1,000,000 Poles, is detached and given to the Ukraine. 
And this was done while Czernin was declaring his passionate 
desire for Poland’s freedom. The utter hypocrisy of Austria 
stands disclosed in this transaction. 

The Ukraine peace, if it holds, may bring the enemy con- 
siderable relief in the way of food supplies; but to get the food 
he will probably have to go into the Ukraine. A pretext for 
this is found in the Bolsheviki movement which disturbs the 
new German-made republic. 

The Trotzky plan of ending hostilities but refusing to sign 
a peace treaty is said to be unacceptable to Berlin, who may 
now seize the opportunity to take whatever territory or other 
things of value she may desire in Russia. An advance on Petro- 
grad is projected, and this can be carried out with no serious 
interference to the enemy’s west front plans, since effective 
resistance is not possible. 

The critical hour on the west front is at hand. Several 
unusually successful raids by the French marked the past 
week's fighting, in one of which American artillery gave most 


valuable aid. 
S. J. Duncan-Ciark. 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


President Wilson Urges Regard 
for Lord’s Day 


Certain military leaders have not been regardful of the 
feelings of their men with regard to needless Sunday labor 
and in consequence the President has issued an order which, 
while attracting little attention in the secular press, is of 
great importance in the religious world 
as indicating the spirit of the adminis- 
tration. The order was issued on Jan- 
uary 22 and is as follows: “The Presi- 
dent, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, following the recent examples 
of his predecessors, desires and enjoins 
* the orderly observance of the Sabbath 
by the officers and men in the military 
and naval service of the United States. 
The importance for man and beast of 
the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred 
rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, 
a becoming deference to the best senti- 
ment of a Christian people and a due regard for the Divine 
Will demand that Sunday labor in the army and navy be 
reduced to the measure of strict necessity. Such an observance 
of Sunday is dictated by the best traditions of our people and 
by the convictions of all who look to Divine Providence for 
guidance and protection, and, in repeating in this order the 
language of President Lincoln, the President is confident that 
he is speaking alike to the hearts and to the consciences of 
those under his authority.” 





Rev. O. F. Jordan 


Fellowship in the Baptist World 


The Northern Baptist Convention has sent Mr. George W. 
Coleman, president of the convention, to Europe and while 
there he will visit along the military front. He will bear the 
greetings of American Baptists to their European brethren 
and it is hoped that he will be able to bring back with him for 
the convention at Atlantic City this year representatives of the 
European Baptist churches. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell Now Parish Priest 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, who withdrew from the largest 
church of non-conformity in London to enter the state church 
was recently installed as priest of a parish church. He is now 
rector of Christ church, Westminster. The Bishop of London 
conducted the ceremony of installation and he was assisted by 
Bishop Ryle. Such a service usually attracts but little attention, 
but on this occasion a large crowd was present. The bishop 
in his address exhorted the new rector to keep the spirit of 
joy and courage high in his church. 


Dr. Gladden’s Church Brought to Him 


Dr. Washington Gladden, famous Columbus, O., preacher, 
is now confined to his home, having suffered a paralytic stroke a 
few weeks ago. When his successor, Rev. Irving Maurer, was 
installed in his church, Dr. Gladden was able to hear the service 
by a special telephonic connection. Dr. Gladden finds his 
speech affected and his entire right side helpless. His mind 
still works rationally, but slowly. 


Bishop of Oxford Protests Making Dean Henson Bishop 


The Bishop of Oxford, leader of the sacramentarian party 
in England, has lodged a formal protest with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury against the nomination of Dean Henson as Bishop 
of Hereford by Mr. Lloyd George. Leaders of the sacramen- 
tarian party are making much commotion in England with re- 
gard to the appointment. It is not thought likely that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will interfere in the matter, as such 


would be an interferance in violation of English custom, which 
in church matters means that it is impossible. The Bishop of 
Oxford claims that he does not protest the nomination on ac- 
count of the position of Dean Henson on church policy, but 
because he cannot sincerely say the creeds. The movement 
against Dean Henson will accentuate the demand of some in 
England for disestablishment. 


Lord’s Day League in Meeting 


The Lord’s Day League of New England, of which former 
Governor John L. Bates is president, has an honorable history 
of twenty years and has sought through proper legislation to 
protect the Christian rest day from such sports and occupa- 
tions as are detrimental to it. The annual meeting was held 
recently and at that meeting President L. H. Murlin of Boston 
University made an address. Ten thousand dollars has been 
distributed by the League in its work the past year. 


First Episcopal Bishop for China 


The first native Chinese bishop for China in communion 
with the Anglican church was elected recently in the diocese of 
Chekiang. The newly elected bishop is Rev. T. S. Sing, Arch- 
deacon of Chekiang. Confirmation of the election will occur at 
the meeting of the General Synod in Shanghai in April. The 
newly elected bishop is working in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society. 


Congregational Singing for Catholics 


Roman Catholic worship has not in the past given prom- 
inence to congregational singing, but evidéntly Protestantism 
is affecting the practice of the older communion. Cardinal 
O'Connell of Boston is very zealous in promoting the new 
practice in Boston and at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, in 
that city, he recently urged the people to familiarize themselves 
with the words and music of the Holy Cross hymnal and to 
use them in their homes, as well as at church. 


American Minister Serves 
in Great Britain 

The war is cementing the bonds of friendship between 
America and Great Britain in other than military ways. The 
service of American preachers abroad has brought a new intimacy 
of religious fellowship to the Anglo-Saxon world. Recently Rev. 
John Neil, moderator of the Presbyterian church of Canada, spent 
a period of service in England and on the west front among the 
soldiers. The Presbyterian church is the largest Christian com- 
munion in Canada. 


Wants a College in Jerusalem 


Rev. Robert J. Patterson, widely known through England and 
America as “Catch-my-Pal” Patterson, has made a rather interest- 
ing suggestion with regard to Jerusalem, recently captured by the 
British. This Irish Presbyterian preacher wants a great theo- 
logical college established there on union lines. His suggestion 
that the college be dedicated to the purpose of fighting the higher 
criticism will be less interesting than the notion of making it a 
center for certain kinds of graduate study. 


War Canards Against 
Christian Workers Frequent 

The war period gives opportunity for the circulation of false 
stories told to the detriment of Christian workers. The saloon 
men have had introduced into Congress, by one of their parasites, 
a resolution asking for the investigation of alleged Anti-Saloon 
League reports against the: morality of the soldiers. The Anti- 
Saloon League has countered by asking that the investigation 
include a consideration of the war attitude of the saloon interests. 
There was also a report that the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation had hired three thousand young women to live in their 
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“Hostess Houses” and dance with the soldiers. It is hardly neces- 
sary to characterize this story as a malicious lie circulated origi- 
nally by influences inimical to the good name of the Christian 
religion. 


Armenian Relief Work Goes On 

Though the funds are continually less than the needs, the 
relief work in Armenia has been distinctly creditable to the 
Christian churches in this war time. During the month of January 
the amount cabled to the field was $1,403,000. This money was 
apportioned as follows: Asia Minor, $450,000; Syria, $150,000; 
Greece and Macedonia, $3,000; Russian Caucasus, $400,000; West- 
ern Persia, $250,000; Central Persia and Palestine, $100,000. Wheat 
sells for six dollars a bushel and other necessities of life are pro- 
portionately high in a land where employment is not now to be had. 


Baptists Want a Million Dollars 


Baptist laymen conferred in Cleveland and more recently 
in Chicago on the question, How shall we meet the new needs 
in the denomination which have arisen by reason of the war? 
They decided that they must secure a million dollars in a 
three months’ drive; thus providing $150,000 for use in the 
camps and cantonments, $300,000 for foreign missions and the 
hatance for home missions and ministerial relief. 


Orvis F. Jorpan. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Words With Lightning in Them 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 


That “Wanted a Protestant” in The Christian Century of 
Jan. 17 suggests to my imagination a man on horseback coming 
lickety-split down the road—the horse shod with fire, nostrils 
smoking and distended, and the devil to pay if anybody, pedes- 
trian, puerile, or smuggly comfortable gets in the way. 

I have read Jenkins’ article. Pardon the familiar handling 
of this name. I purposely omitted any D. D. or LL. D. and 
would at once say Hello, old Sport! I sympathize with the fine 
restraint and suppression evident in the flashing sentences. 
He makes a narrow escape from profanity. “Demnition Bow 
Wows” is a bad word, although borrowed from the classic 
pages of Dickens. It smells sort’o sulphurous. Personally I 
like it. Ask J. B. Briney to give you the pious interpretation 
of “in statu quo.” You will be surprised to learn its literal 
translation in words that are suitable to the very situation 
which Jenkins is swearing against. The Sage of Peewee Valley 
can give you the literal translation. I wish that we could put 
into our religious journals now and again for the sake of vivi- 
fying, and always putting back of the sentiment a Christian 
spirit, some of these words that have lightning in them. My, it 
makes an old fellow like me feel young again to have a man 
really speak this way “in the presence of ladies”. I know 
that Jenkins must have been blushing, indeed was getting 
redder in the face all the time, trying to hold in and yet not 
being able to keep from shocking the nice church people. 
Too bad! 

Well, here’s to him, and may there be given to him always 
the punch and the pep, while at the same time back of it all you 
can see the smile and sweetness. Yours sincerely, 


Louisville, Ky. E. L. Powe tt. 


Baptismal Nomenclature 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 


It seems to me your usual care in choice of words to 
express your exact meaning lapsed somewhat in your editorial, 
“If you mean Immersion, don’t say Baptism.” You say, “It 
(baptism) is the induction of the penitent believer into the 
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body of Christ” “It is performed by various modes 
—immersion, sprinkling, pouring, triune immersion”—which 
is to say that baptism is performed by immersion, sprinkling, 
etc. It occurs to me some other word than “performed” would 
better express your meaning—‘symbolized” for instance, or 
even “expressed.” I am anxious that this definition of baptism 
be clearly stated. Some ordinarily intelligent people fail to 
understand you. Sincerely yours, 


L. E. Murray. 
Richmond, Ind. 


No, the word “perform” carries our meaning better than 
“symbolize” or “express.” We might just as well have chosen, 
“administer” or “solemnize” or some other such functional 
term. We have no objection to saying that baptism is “sym- 
bolized” by immersion or “expressed” by immersion, but such 
terms do not quite connote the functional service rendered by 
the physical form or mode in carrying out the essential social 
act of induction into the Church. Marriage is performed, ad- 
ministered, solemnized, by giving and receiving a ring. Ordin- 
ation is performed, administered, solemnized by the laying on 
of hands. Voting is performed by marking a paper ballot. 
Our point in the editorial,—to continue these analogies,—was 
that marriage is not equivalent to giving and receiving a ring; 
ordination is not equivalent to the laying on of hands, voting 
is not equivalent to marking a paper ballot. Neither is baptism 
equivalent to the immersion or the sprinkling or the pouring 
of a penitent believer. These physical devices are all of them 
means by which the essential social act of baptism is carried 
out, that is, “performed.”—Tue Enprror. 
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News of the Churches 


W. N., Briney Called to 
Richmond, Ky., Church 


William N. Briney, pastor at Broad- 
way church, Louisville, Ky., has been 
called to the pastorate at Richmond, 
Ky., First church, to succeed E. B. 
Barnes, who is now at First church, Pa- 
ducah, K 


Charles S. Medbury to Spend 
Year in Army Camps 


S. S. Jones, of Madisonville, Ky., has 
been secured to supply the puipit at 
University Place, Des Moines, Ia., for 
the remainder of the year. This will re- 
lease the pastor, Charles S. Medbury, 
who will resume his work in the south- 
ern camps under the Y. M. C. A. Mr. 
Jones is a long-time friend of Mr. Med- 
bury. He was pastor at Danville, IIl., 
for seventeen years. 


Dr. Willett Speaks in Eastern 
Cities on War and America 


Professor H. L. Willett spent last 
week in Philadelphia and New York 
City, speaking on “The War and Amer- 
ica” under Y. M. C. A, direction. He 
was University preacher at Columbia 
University last Sunday morning and ad- 
dressed a great popular audience in 
Cooper Union at night. The Memorial 
pulpit, Chicago, was supplied in his ab- 
sence by his son, Herbert L. Willet, Jr. 


Transylvania Man Wins 
Glory as Orator 


Joseph Myers, Jr., of Indiana, for the 
past two years a Student in Transylvania 
College, Lexington, won the all south 
Prohibition oratorical contest at Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, this year. Mr. Myers 
had previously won the local and inter- 
collegiate honors in Kentucky. Six states 
were represented in the southern contest, 
which was held at Maryville College. 
This latest victory entitles Mr. Myers to 
represent the south in the national con- 
test which will probably be held in 
Washington some time during 1918. 


Death of H. U. Dale, 
Pioneer Disciple Minister 


H. U. Dale, minister of the Disciples 
for many years, died at Rapid City, S. 
D., on January 28. Mr. Dale had his 
college training at Hiram and at Eureka 
At the former school he was a friend of 
H. W. Everest and other leaders. He 
held pastorates at Swampscott, Mass.; 
Trenton, Mo.; Rock Island, Ill, and at 
Centervile, Elliott, Sac City, Sloan and 
other towns of Iowa. In his active later 
years he served the National Benevo- 
lent Association in lowa and elsewhere. 
Miss Edna P, Dale, missionary in Wuhu, 
China, is a daughter of the deceased. 


Bigger Plans for Community 
Building in New York 


Secretary G. W. Muckley reports that 
at its February meeting the Church ex- 
tension Board decided to make the new 
community church building in New York 
City “the last word in community house 
work.” It will be made fire-proof and 
the structure will be extended. As re- 
ported in a recent issue of The Christian 
Century, the building to be remodeled 
into the new structure was chosen in 
January. An extra expenditure of $30,- 
000 will be required by the more elabor- 
ate plans now in mind, and Secretary 


Muckley states that the churches should 
increase their offerings over last year by 
50 per cent. 


Missouri Church Makes 
Strides in Mission Offerings 


Casper C. Garrigues reports the fol- 
lowing remarkable increase in mission- 
ary and benevolence offerings at First 
church, Joplin, Mo.: Offering for 1915, 
$466; for 1916, $1,070; for 1917, $2,333. 
During the past few weeks, following a 
visit from Secretary Bert Wilson, this 
congregation subscribed $2,500 to the 
Men and Millions Movement. Mr. Gar- 
rigues, besides performing the regular 
duties of pastor of a great church, has 
participated in eight conventions dur- 
ing the past year, conducted seventeen 
rallies as county president, edited a 
monthly county paper, presided at a 
ten-day county summer assembly, and 
conducted one evangelistic meeting and 
two every member canvass campaigns 
outside his own church. He has, in the 
performance of these duties traveled 
over 5,000 miles in five states, besides 
over 700 miles in his own county. There 
have been 49 accessions to First church 
membership during the year. 


C. H. Winders Tells of 
Camp Life 


During his first month’s service as 
emergency war pastor at Camp Shelby, 
located near Hattiesburg, Miss., C. 
Winders, of Hannibal, Mo., preached 
each Sunday morning ‘and one Sunday 
evening in the Hattiesburg church; one 
Sunday evening, one Saturday evening 
and three Sunday afternoons at the 
camp, and one Sunday evening at the 
Louisiana State Normal School. He also 
attended many meetings and conferences 
on religious work. Mr, Winders writes 
that the services at the camp are remark- 
ably well attended, there being present 
at the afternoon services an average at- 
tendance of about 150, and at the even- 
ing services three or four hundred. The 
evening services are distinctly evange- 
listic. The most important work of the 
camp pastor, Mr. Winders writes, is 
mingling with the boys. Mr. Talley, the 
Home Missionary at Hattiesburg, has 
baptized a number of the soldier lads. 
The local church is very weak, the build- 
ing being small and unattractive. Camp 
Shelby is located eleven miles from Hat- 
tiesburg. Mr. Winders reports health 
and moral conditions at the camp very 


good. 
* * * 


—Ford A. Ellis has resigned from the 
work at Traverse City, Mich., after a 
four years’ pastorate, in which 450 per- 
sons have been added to the church 
membership. The congregation has been 
doubled during Mr. Ellis’s leadership. 
On the last Sunday of his ministration 
there were eight persons baptized. Mr. 
Ellis has accepted a unanimous call from 
the South Side church, Omaha, Neb. 
The warm feeling of the Traverse City 
congregation for Mr. Ellis is evidenced 
by the fact that a unanimous protest 
against their leader being taken from 
them was sent to the Omaha congrega- 
tion. Only the prospect of a larger work 
could prevail upon the Michigan leader 
to leave Michigan. 


—Llioyd H. Miller, of North Wood- 
ward church, Detroit, Mich., has already 
established the branch work at Windsor, 
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over the Canadian line, and is now pro- 
moting a new Sunday school in Royal 
Oak, a suburb of Detroit. 


—Grand River church, Detroit, led by 
F. P. Arthur, is looking forward to a 
larger building. 


—Michigan Discipledom has recently 
lost C. J. Tannar and Ford A. Ellis, and 
may lose M. H. Garrard, who has re- 
cently resigned at Battle Creek. 


—At Fremont, Mich., the Disciples 
and Congregationalists worship together 
on Sunday evenings by alternate ar- 
rangement. R. A. Thibos, Disciples 
pastor, reports the plan satisfactory. 


—When C. J. Tannar came to Detroit, 
fifteen years ago, there were but 500 
Disciples in the city. At his leaving, to 
take up work in Ohio, there are about 
1,500 members in the various churches. 


—One of the aims of the St. Louis, 
Mich., church for 1918, is “A Family 
Altar in Every Home.” 


—Roger T. Nooe, of the Frankfort, 
Ky., church, recently preached on the 
topics, “Why Does Not God Stop the 
War?” and “Is the World Growing 
Worse?” Mr. Nooe wil hold a series of 
meetings at Henderson, Ky., this spring. 


—Cleveland Kleihauer, of University 
Place church, Seattle, Wash., preached 
on the evening of February 10 at Central 
church, Spokane, where George W. 
Knepper now ministers. Mr. Knepper 
recently addressed a town assembly at 
Lewiston, Ida., in behalf of Armenian 
relief. 

—The church at Kent, O., ministered 
to by B. F. Hagelbarger, has been hold- 
ing union services with four other con- 
gregations for four Sundays, and will 
observe at least one other union day. 
The arrangement held for both morning 
and = evening. Although originally 
planned with view to coal conservation, 
Mr. Hagelbarger reports that a perma- 
ment arrangement may result for eve- 
nings only. By a recent every member 
canvass this church oversubscribed both 
missionary and local expense budgets, 
although both are larger this year than 
last. The church has adopted the new 
pension plan of ministerial relief and a 
tithers’ league is also a new organiza- 
tion in this congregation. 


—J. L. Imhoff, of South Bend, Ind.. 
is supplying the pulpit at Mishawaka, 
which has been left vacant by the de- 
parture of G. W. Titus. 


—Andrew Scott has 
Fisher, Ill, and will close his work on 
April 1. He will seek a larger field. 


—R. S. Rains, recently of the church 
at Sterling, Ill., will probably go into 
¥. &. service in France about 


resigned at 


April 1. 


—R. D. Brown, of First church, Dav- 


enport, Ia., is leaving this field, and ex- 
pects to go to one of the southern 
camps for religious work at an early 
date. He is now visiting with his pa- 
rents in Vandalia, III. 


—Myron L. Pontius, of Central church, 
Jacksonville, Ill, who is now serving as 
Voluntary Camp Pastor for the War 
Emergency Committee of the Disciples, 
writes from Houston, Tex., where he is 
stationed, that he preached for Pastor 
H. K. Pendleton, at Central church, on 
a Sunday morning, then at the camp in 
the evening and later that night at an- 
other one of the Houston churches. On 
Monday evening, the 14th, he began a 
meeting at First church. On Wednes- 
day evening following a luncheon was 
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held at the church of all men and the 
soldiers from the local churches. On 
last Sunday evening was held another 
luncheon at the church for soldiers and 
later in the evening a large rally of all 
the churches, with soldiers as guests. 
Mr. Pontius has been granted headquar- 
ters at the camp. An interesting portion 
of Mr. Pontius’ letter is this remark: 
“I am baking here; it is very warm.” 


—Charles O. Lee, former pastor at 
Danville, Ind., but now in social service 
work at Indianapolis, edits the Flanner 
House Caller, which is distributed free 
of charge to all houses of the Flanner 
House neighborhood. Mr. Lee is super- 
intendent of Flanner House. 


—The American Society's Bible school 
department is making a great success of 
a school of methods tour of a team com- 
posed of Garry L. Cook of Indiana, and 
Mrs. Katherine Hodgdon and Ida M. 
Irvin of St. Louis. Byron Hester, min- 
ister at Chickasha, Okla., writes that the 
team spent February 4-8 with his people, 
and reports the team “eminently suc- 
cessful and efficient.” Miss Adeline 
Goddard, Oklahoma superintendent, was 
also on the program of this school. 


—Gladstone H. Yeull, son of Claris 
Yeuell, of Akron, O., is serving as chap- 
lain at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. Mr. 
Yeuell was formerly minister at Collier, 
W. Va 


—By a recent every member canvass 
at Highland, Kan. the missionary 
pledges were increased by 20 per cent, 
in addition to two special pledges by 
individuals to support two native work- 
ers in India. This church supports two 
living links in Africa, one of them be- 
ing cared for by one of the members of 
the congregation. 


—B. H. Smith of Horton, Kan., church, 
is in Y. M. C. A. service at Dayton, O. 


—W. B. Clemmer, of Central church, 
Rockford, Ill, has again been chosen 
chairman of the central executive com- 
mittee of the city-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign just begun in the churches of the 
city. Each cooperating church will 
carry on its own part of the campaign 
in its own way and with its own forces. 
The main drive during this month is 
for the Sunday school. During March 
the pressure will be upon church serv- 
ices, with a two weeks intensive evan- 
gelistic effort preceding Easter. Central 
church has been making a success of 
Home fellowship meetings on Wednes- 
day evenings. Separate meetings were 
held at various homes of the members. 


—-A. A. Burr, an Iowa car = 
several years, but recently in Y. M. C 
service at Camp Dodge, Des Moines, 1. 
been called to France, and is now on his 
way across the water. Mr. Burr is a 
veteran of the Spanish-American War 
and is thus well-fitted for the service he 
is to render in France. J. A. Saum, 
another Iowa minister—of Panora—is 
also reported on his way to service in 
Europe. 


—The sudden death of Vernon J. Har- 
rington, an evangelist of Iowa, is re- 
ported. Heart failure is given as the 
cause of his death. Mrs. Harrington is a 
sister of J. Will Walters, of Second 
church, Hannibal, Mo. 


—The Iowa Students Missionary Con- 
ference met at Drake February 15-17, 
with about 200 delegates present. Ab- 
ner H. Johnson, of Drake Senior class, 
is the state president, and had charge of 
the conference. 


—Among the speakers at the yearly 
meeting of the Iowa Christian Minis- 


terial Association, to be held at Drake 
University, February 25-28, will be Pro- 
fessor Hugh Black, of New York; J. H. 
O. Smith, of Chicago, and John , J 
Nichols, of Des Moines. 


—The second semester at Drake Uni- 
versity began with a slight decrease in 
enrollment, because of a number of 
— being called out by the second 

raft 


—Sheldon, Ia. church, H. C. Hurd, 
minister, has combined its preaching and 
Sunday ‘school services, 


—C. H. Morris, leader at Central 
church, Denver, Colo., reports the mort- 
gage and current expense indebtedness 
of the church raised, and other perplex- 
ing problems solved. Central congre- 
gation has been increased during the 
past year by 162 members. 


—George L. Snively secured over 
$18,000 at the Stillwater, Okla., dedica- 
tion, although but $11,000 was needed. 
This large surplus will be expended in 
providing institutional features for the 
work. here were twenty-four mem- 
bers added on the day of dedication, and 
Mr. Snively followed in a _ meeting. 
Virtes Williams has ministered at Still- 
water for twenty years. 


—Several “aims” are being striven for 
in the church at Amarillo, Tex., where 
Ernest C. Mobley ministers: A _ sys- 
tematic home force pre-Easter evan- 
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gelistic campaign, in which an effort will 
be made to add 100 new members to the 
congregation; a sane Sunday school 
membership campaign, with 500 in at- 
tendance as the goal; the active enlist- 
ment of every woman in the congrega- 
tion-i@-one.of the women’s organizations 
of the church; the enlistment of every 
young person of the church in one or 
more organizations, and the building of 
a two-story annex, with basement. 


—Among the special community serv- 
ices rendered by B. H. Ferrall, of Cen- 
tral church, Buffalo, N. Y., during the 
past year are the following: Spoke in 
eight churches of the city on special 
occasions; spoke at the Seamen’s Home 
at three flag-raisings; gave addresses at 
an enlargement service of the Forest 
Avenue church and at the rededication 
service of the Glenwood Avenue church; 
spoke at special meetings at Erie Beach 
and at the Curtis Aeroplane’s plant, and 
at an anniversary Knights of Pythias 
service. Mr. Ferrall also acted on the 
Comity committee for the Buffalo Fed- 
eration of Churches, as temperance 
superintendent of the Erie county Sun- 
day school association, as president of 
the Niagara Frontier ministerial asso- 
ciation_and as a member of the advisory 
board of the Havens Home at East 
Aurora. Central church has twenty aims 
for 1918. Last year’s summer vacation 
school conducted by Central church did 
the best work of all the schools of the 








The Disciples Congress 


Although little has been said since 
the last annual meeting of the Congress 
in St. Louis, considerable thought and 
attention have been given to the forth- 
coming meeting in Indianapolis, April 
10-12. Correspondence has been car- 
ried on with a large number of able 
men which the program committee 
hoped to secure as speakers. Owing to 
the war calls and other urgent demands, 
many have found it impossible to re- 
spond to this invitation. But, on the 
other hand, many have recognized the 
need of such an institution as the Cong- 
ress, and have cheerfully added the 
extra burden of preparing a scholarly 
and timely paper. The Indianapolis 
meeting will be the equal of any past 
session and possibly the superior of any. 

All the details of the program are not 
in shape at this date to warrant full an- 
nouncement, but the main outlines are 
complete and it is a pleasure to state 
that the topics are vital and are to be 
discvssed by men who have given long 
study to them. That a lively interest 
may be provoked and kept aflame until 
the full program can be published in 
these pages and personal invitations 
sent out, the attention of all constant 
attendants upon the Congress and all 
others should be focused upon the fol- 
lowing outstanding features: E. B. 
Barnes of Paducah, Ky., will read a 
carefull prepared paper upon the sub- 
ject, ome Modifications of the Plea 
during the Century.” Professor A. W. 
Fortune, of Transylvania College, will 
have something of unusual importance 
to say upon the topic, “Training Min- 
isters to Meet the Needs of our World.” 

From V. W. Blair, of Eureka, Ill, we 
are to have an able paper upon the 
theme, “The Need of a Religious Con- 
sciousness,” and Professor Joseph Todd 
of Bloomington, Ind., will make some 
revelations concerning “The Educa- 
tional Situation among the Disciples.” 
As is usual, some of our younger and 


less well-known men are to be heard. 
Elvin Daniels, the promising leader into 
new paths at Kentland, Ind., has been 
devotedly studying “Some Superstitious 
Survivals in Rural Religion,” and what 
he has to say will be of exceptional in- 
terest to all country pastors. W. T. 
Barbre, of Sheridan, Ind., is making a 
first-hand study of the changes through 
which the clergyman is passing as re- 
vealed in modern fiction, and will furn- 
ish us with a paper on “The New 
Clergy.” 

Besides these new voices in the Cong- 
ress sessions we are to hear for the first 
time from P. J. Rice, the distinguished 


new leader of the Chicago Christian 
Missionary Society. He has taken for 
his subject, “The Disciples in Cities” 


and all can be assured that he will bring 
to us a timely and prophetic message. 
For the first time J. D. Garrison of In- 
dianapolis will speak to us upon some 
topic he is so well able to handle. 


It has been the custom in the last few 
years to have a book review; the work 
chosen for critical and appreciative 
analysis this year, is the recent produc- 
tion of some twenty members of the 
Campbell Institute entitled “Progress”. 
Professor Morro, of Butler College, has 
undertaken to discuss this book and we 
all know that he is eminently able to 
do this thoroughly. 


Here, then, are topics the most 
timely, the most suggestive, the most 
in need of careful and critical treatment. 
These subjects are connected with the 
names of able men. The Congress will 
this year, as in past years, be an open 
forum for the frank and fearless dis- 
cussion of whatever ought to be dis- 
cussed. The institution is the posses- 
sion of all Disciples. We are assured 
of a large and enthusiastic attendance. 


Freperick E. LuMtey, 
Secretary 
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city. The Red Cross Auxiliary of Cen- 
tral also has won a good name by its 
efficiency. 
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—W. W. Sniff, minister at Newcastle, 
Pa., church conducts a children’s hour 
every Monday afternoon. He has be- 
gun a course of instruction covering ten 
or twelve weeks. 


—Clarence L. DePew, formerly IIli- 
nois Bible school superintendent for the 
Disciples in Illinois, has been chosen 
auxiliary field representative of the In- 
ternational Sunday school forces for the 
state of Illinois. 


_—Capitol Hill church, Des Moines, has 
given forty-six of its young men to the 
service of the country. 


—Gus Ramage, recently pastor at 
Nashville, Tenn., is now serving as re- 
ligious work director of the Y. M. C. A. 
station at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


—Central church, Dayton, O., held a 
father and son banquet on February 12. 
This is an annual occasion at the Day- 
ton church, 


—S. W. Hutton, southwestern Bible 
school superintendent, will join J. S. 
Zeran, state superintendent of missions 
for Arkansas, in a three weeks’ conven- 
tion tour beginning March 3. Seven 
district conventions will be held in 
series 


—Texas Bible school forces, under S. 
W. Hutton, featured schools of methods 
at McKinney, Tex., and at Texarkana, 
between February 11 and 22. 


—R. L. Dunn, recently leader at Van- 
couver, Wash., is now serving as state 
evangelist in Oregon. 


~The largest church of the Disciples 
in the state of New York is Central 
church, Buffalo, N. Y. There are more 
than 1,000 members in the congregation. 
This church is now raising a fund for 
the erection of a new building at an 
early date. Pastor B. S. Ferrall is in 
his fifteenth year of service. 


—W. R. Warren, of the Ministerial 
Relief Board, led a Men and Millions 
team in a campaign at Wabash, Ind., 
early this month, 


—Andrew Scott and J. A. Kay have 
been aiding S. E. Fisher in an evangel- 
istic series at Petersburg, Ill. This con- 
gregation has expended $784.58 this 
year “for others,” $2,341 for its own 
expenses 


—Under the auspices of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society, Traverce 
Harrison, of the Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
church, and L. P. Clark, of the South 
church, Akron, are in charge of the re- 
ligious work at the Chillicothe camp for 
a number of weeks. These men will be 
followed by other leaders for a few 
weeks until an arrangement has been 
made for a permanent man for this serv- 
ice. 

—W. S. Goode preached one Sunday at 
Central church, Youngstown, O., in the 
the absence of the pastor, W. D. Ryan, 
at one of the national army camps. Mr. 
Goode also has charge of the prayer 
meetings during this month, and leads 
in discussions of the Sunday school les- 
sons on these evenings. 


—Robert L. Finch, formerly minister 
at Maryville, Mo., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
but more recently with the Redpath 





Chautauqua, is soon to sail for France 
on a tour of inspection under Red Cross 
auspices. Ten lecturers are going in 
preparation for future service in this 
country. Mr. Finch expects to be in 
France about ten weeks. 


—R. B. Hyten, leader at North Eng- 
lish, Ia., mourns the loss of his brother, 
b. F. Hyten, who died in service at Fort 
Sill, Okla. 


—Central church, Des Moines, has 
contributed 87 of her finest young men 
for war service. 


—J. M. Lowe, of Des Moines, is act- 
ing pastor at Horton, Kan., in the ab- 
sence of B. H. Smith in Y. M. C. A. 


service, 


—Ohio’s convention this year will be 
held at Warren, May 20-23. 


—Since the coming of Guy H. Findly 
to the work at Guthrie, Okla., First 
church, in 1914, there has been a net 
gain of 129 members, all at regular serv- 
ices. Seventy-three were added the 
pest year. There is now a total mem- 
bership of 587. Contributions to mis- 
sions for the past year amounted to 
$562.53. Thirty young men of the Guthrie 
congregation are in war service. 


—J. A. McGaughey, of the church at 
Duluth, Minn., has enlisted for Y. M. C. 
A. service abroad and is awaiting a call 
to France. 


—Charles S. Early, of Iowa, has been 
conducting an evangelistic meeting at 
Washington, Ia. 


—It is reported that R. M. Talbert, of 
the Chillicothe, Mo., church, has been 
called to Jefferson City, Mo., First 
church, to succeed A. R. Liverett. 


—R. Lee Kirkland has tendered his 
resignation as pastor at Eaton, O. 


—On the occasion of the second an- 
niversary of his coming to the pastorate 
at East Grand Boulevard church, De- 
troit, W. G. Loucks preached a special 
sermon on the theme, “The Supreme 
Need of the Church.” 


—S. R. Hawkins, northwestern dis- 
trict superintendent of Indiana, who has 
served the church at Warsaw for eight 
months with the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing and harmonizing the work, now 
leaves this field ready for a permanent 
minister for whole time. 


—Allen C. Trusty has left the work 
at Linton, Ind., and C. C. Lamar that at 
Second church, Vincinnes, Ind. 


—Carl Burkhardt, until recently leader 
at Franklin, Ind., is now serving the 
church at Plattsburg, Mo. L. E. Brown, 
of Connersville, Ind., for several years, 
has accepted the work at Rushville, Ind. 


—J. W. Darby, who was pastor at 
Washington, Ind., a few years ago, but 
who left Indiana for Tulsa, Okla., is 
again in the Hoosier state in a second 
pastorate at Washington. 


—Dr. W. L. Bryan and Professor J. A. 
Woodburn, of the Indiana State Univer- 
sity, will give courses in the Indiana 
School of Religion, at Bloomington, next 
year. 


—One of the conditions of A. E. 
Ewell’s accepting the work at South 
End, Houston. Tex., was that a new 
church home should be provided. He is 
now in charge of the church and plans 
are being made for the new building. 


—Beginning on last Sunday, Welling- 
ton, Kan., First church is promoting a 
six weeks’ church attendance campaicn. 
Each Sunday during this period will be 
given to some special phase of the work. 
March 3 will be men’s day. March 24 
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will be made a day of special evangel- 
istic effort. During these six weeks the 
prayer mes sessions on Thursday 
evenings will be in charge of the pas- 
tor and the general thought of personal 
evangelism will be emphasized in the 
programs. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 
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—George A. Campbell was formally 
installed as pastor at Union Avenue, St. 
Louis, on the afternoon of February 10. 
A reception was held for Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell on the Friday evening preced- 
ing. 

—As a part of the war program at 
Transylvania College, the young women 
of the institution are taking a special 
course in food economy with a view to 
using this training in the coming sum- 
mer as leaders in their home communi- 
ties, 


—B. T. Wharton is the new leader at 
Monroe City, Mo. 


—Grant W. Speer is beginning his 
twelfth year as minister at Central 
church, Toledo, O. 


—W. W. Burks, of Walla Walla, 
Wash., has accepted a call to Topeka, 
Kan. During Mr. Burks’ ministry in Wash- 
ington, there have been 534 members 
added to the Walla Walla congregation. 


—Charles F. Hutslar, recently resigned 
from Broadway church, Los Angeles, 
will spend a few months in the army 
camps before entering upon other regular 
work, 


—F, F. Grim, recently with the church 
at Lawrenceburg, Ky., has accepted a 
position in Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, N. C. Mr. Grim was at one time 
associated with President R. A. Smith at 
Beckley Institute in West Virginia. 


—The death is reported of Mrs. Har- 
riet E, Ainsworth, wife of M. B. Ains- 
worth, former minister at Georgetown, 
Ky. Her death occurred at Detroit, 
Mich. 


—J. C. Burkhardt has returned to his 
work at First church, Washington, Pa., 
after over a month spent in the hospital. 


—Miss Miriam Mohorter, daughter of 
Secretary J. H. Mohorter, of the National 
Benevolent Association, and sister of Wil- 
lard Mohorter, of the Christian Standard 
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staff, died suddenly in Cincinnati, on 
February 6. Miss Mohorter was stop- 
ping in Cincinnati for a brief visit with 
her brother, being on her way to college 
in the East. Secretary Mohorter came 
from the Pacific coast to bury his daugh- 
ter. THe CHristian CENTURY extends its 
condolences to this stricken family in 
their time of sorrow. 


—Hiram Van Voorhis is beginning a 
six months’ evangelistic campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 


—The Warren, O., church, led by pas- 
tor Walter Mansell, is planning to wipe 
out an indebtedness of $13,500 by Easter 
Sunday. 


—A. D. Brokaw, of Hiawatha, Kan., 
will assume the pastorate at Grand Ave- 
nue church, Minneapolis, on March 1. 


—C. C. Sinclair will close his six years’ 
pastorate at Central church, Kansas City, 
Kan., to accept a call to Swope Park 
church, Kansas City, Mo. The Kansas 
City, Kan., church has almost trebled its 
membership since Mr, Sinclair’s coming 
to its leadership. 


—A mortgage-burning at Coshocton, 
O., which meant the paying off of a long- 
standing indebtedness of $4,000 brought 
joy to the heart of C. H. Hood and his 
faithful people. February 3 was the date 
of the burning. 


—The Cimarron, Kan., congregation 
lost its building by fire, there being but 
little insurance. A new building will be 
erected at once. This congregation is 
without a minister. 


—D. A. Wetzell, of Pittsfield, Ill., has 
received a call to Second church, Bloom- 
ington, IIL, and will probably accept. Mr. 
Wetzell is a Eureka man, and held earlier 


pastorates at Covington, Ind., and Mat- 
toon, Ill, 


—Cecil C. Carpenter, of the church at 
Princeton, Ill., reports a Ministers Coun- 
cil held February 11-13 at Peoria under 
the auspices of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. There were about 175 min- 
isters present from counties centering 
around Peoria, of these the largest num- 
ber being Methodists and the Disciples 
coming second in number of representa- 
tives. Mr, Carpenter writes that while 
the Disciples were not represented on 
the program, their work and efficiency 
were often mentioned by the speakers. 
A very pleasant feature of the occasion 
was an after meeting of the Disciples 
ministers which met at Central church 
for counsel under State Secretary H. H. 
Peters. 


—Last Sunday at North Hill church, 
Akron, O., was father and son day. Every 
father of the church was asked to bring 
his son to morning service and sit with 
him throughout the sermon. 


—In order to enable Transylvania stu- 
dents and faculty to enter war work as 
early as possible in the summer, com- 
mencement exercises will be held two 
weeks earlier than usual. The com- 
mencement program will be given May 
28. The session will still provide the 
standard thirty-six weeks of work. 


—R. C. Davis has resigned at Colusa, 
Cal., to accept the pastorate at Fortuna, 
in the same state. 


—After a ministry covering over six 
years at East St. Louis, Ill, Meade E. 
Dutt, has accepted a call to First church, 
Tulsa, Okla., which has a congregation 
of 1,400 and which plans the erection of 
an edifice to cost $115,000. Mr. Dutt has 
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been asked by government authorities to 
assist as a speaker in the third Liberty 
Loan campaign. During his East St. 
Louis ministry, 422 members have been 
added to the congregation and an indebt- 
edness of $10,000 has been paid. Mr. Dutt 
will begin his new work March 1. 


—W. E. Rambo, of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., will succeed C. H. Hilton at Baker, 
Ore. 


—A school of methods will be held at 
First church, Portland, Ore., February 25 
to March 1. A new feature in this school 
will be a course on Christian Endeavor. 
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Excuse for a Decreased 
Offering for Foreign Missions 
1—The world is at war and I have other things 


2—I have given to Red Cross and Army Y. M. 
C. A. and Belgian Relief and cannot give to 


3—My boy has been drafted for the war and 
I should not be asked to give more. 


4—I am not sure that I believe in Foreign 
Missions and the sending of missionaries 
to lands in which I have little interest. 


5—Living expenses are so high that I must 
cut down my giving for the work of the 


6—The weather has been so bad that I have 
not kept up my interest in the work of the 


Reasons for an Increased 
Offering for Foreign Missions 


1—The world is at war and needs Christianity 
as never before. 
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these things, 


others?” 


Make Sunday March Third a great Foreign Missionary Day. If your church gives for 
Missions on the Weekly plan, use the day for education, extra 
offering and gifts from those not giving weekly. 
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3—I can no more escape God’s draft as a 
Christian than I can escape my country’s 
draft as a citizen. 


4—If Chinese, Hindus and Africans are giving 
their lives gladly in France for my liberty 
and that of the world, can I be a Christian 
and withhold Christ from them? 

5—Flour at Bolenge, Africa, costs the mission- 
ary $40 a barrel and native evangelists who 
live on less than a hundred dollars a year 
are compelled to pay war prices for food. 

6—The boys in France are fighting in all kinds 
of weather ; sometimes in water waist deep. 


“What do I more than 
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Some of the national Bible school lead- 
ers will be on hand, also Roy K. Road- 
ruck, of the great Northwest. 


—On January 13, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
McCully, of San Jose, well known Dis- 
ciples, celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. 

—The building of the Estherville, Ia., 
congregation was destroyed by fire two 
weeks ago. This was a new building; 
there was some insurance. Charles D. 
Priest had just begun his ministry at 
Estherville. 


—The new church home at Mason City, 
la., erected at a cost of over $100,000, was 
dedicated by C. W. Cauble, of Indiana, 
on February 10. W. T. Fisher, pastor, 
assisted in the dedication. This building 
replaces the one burned two years ago 
this month. 


—W. P. Marsh, E. L. Day and M. W. 
Yocum, all Indiana preachers, have been 
appointed to responsible positions for 
war work. 


—Father and Son Week was inaugu- 
rated by the Peoria, Ill., churches at a 
banquet held at Central Christian 
church, where H. E. Sala leads. Former 
Governor Richard Yates was the chief 
speaker. The date of the banquet was 
February 15. 


—Professor W. S. Athearn, of Boston 
University, spoke at Richmond Avenue 
church, Buffalo, N. Y., on February 10. 


Secretary Muckley, of the Church 
Extension Board, reports that loans were 
granted at the February meeting of the 
3oard to the Cohasset, Minn., church; to 
Forest Hill church, Springfieid, Mo., and 
to the church at Thorntown, Ind. Cash 
receipts during January amounted to 
$1,795.98 from the churches. Offerings 
from individuals, bequests, annuities and 


name funds, together with $1,000 from 
the Men and Millions Movement, brought 
the total receipts up to $9,992.28. 


—The missionaries at Batag, Tibet, 
write that the question of exchange has 
become so desperate there that the mis- 
sion will run behind over $1,000 unless 
something is done. Silver has gone up 
in price and consequently gold has de- 
preciated. 


—Monieka, Africa, reports 101 bap- 
tisms for the last quarter. There were 
twenty-seven native evangelists preach- 
ing at 25 outposts, with twenty-six teach- 
ers conducting schools. 


—The Foreign :Society reports that 
nearly every field is calling for reinforce- 
ments of young women missionaries. 


—Ward E. Hall, camp pastor for the 
Disciples at the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion, located at Waukegan, -Ill., writes 
that he would like to have any who have 
friends at the station to send him their 
names and the department in which they 
are serving. It is said that there are 
from twenty-five to one hundred new 
men going to the station from Disciples 
homes every week. Mr. Hall is well 
qualified for this work, as he has been a 
student Y. M. A. secretary, and also 
a successful pastor with young people. 


—J. E. Chase, minister at Lubbock, 
Tex., recently lost his mother, Mrs. Sarah 
J. Chase, at Midland, Tex. 


—Evangelist Floyd J. Evans, of Camp 
Grant, Illinois, preached on the evening 
of February 10, at Central church, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Sunday, March 3, will be ob- 
served at Central church as “Camp Grant 
Membership Day.” W. B. Clemmer, 
minister at Central, has been certified as 
special representative of the Disciples at 
the camp. Mr. Clemmer states that there 
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are more than 500 boys affiliated with the 
Disciples now present at the camp. 


—H. R. Ford, leader at Beaumont, 
Tex., is preaching a series of sermons 
on “Religion and the War.” 


—Since Albert R. Adams came to For- 
est Avenue church, Buffalo, N. Y., last 
April, all old debts have been paid, a 
mortgage on the church property provid- 
ed for and electric lights installed. A 
divided congregation has become har- 
monious and sixty-eight members have 
been added to the congregation. 
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The taking of Jerusalem by the 
Christian forces and the possi- 
bility of the Holy Land again 
becoming the center of the life 
of the Jewish people, arouses 
renewed interest in the wonderful 
story of this remarkable people, 
called by one writer “history's 
greatest miracle.” 
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By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Author of “Christianity and the Social Crisis,’’ 
“Christianizing the Social Order,”’ etc. 


"THE social gospel has become orthodox. It is 
an established part of the modern religious 
message. But our systematic theology has come 
down from an individualistic age and gives no ade- 
quate support to those who want to put the power 
of religion behind the teachings of social righteous- 
ness. Theology is, in fact, often a spiritual ob- 
stacle. It needs readjustment and enlargement. 
The social gospel means a wider and more 
thorough-going salvation. 


With this as his viewpoint, Dr. Rauschenbusch takes 
up the old doctrines of the Christian faith, such as 
Original Sin, The Atonement, Inspiration, The 
Sacraments, and shows how they can be re-inter- 
preted from the modern social point of view and 
expanded in their scope so that they will make 
room for the salvation of society as well as for the 
salvation of individuals. 
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